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LANDMARKS OK 

INDIAN HISTORY 


BOOK I 


X. ABOUT DATES 

One day an inspector of schools asked a boy to 
Tecite some -verses from Gray’s u Elegy.” If you 
know the poem you will remember that 
it begins, “ The curfew tolls the knell of h 

parting day.” If you do not know it, 
no matter ; you are sure to read it some day. 
The boy recited very badly, and the inspector said, 
rather angrily, “ Do you suppose that Gray took 
so much pains to write this beautiful poem for you 
to recite it like that ? ” The boy was astonished. 
u Did he take pains to write it ? ” he asked. “ I 
thought poets wrote their poetry straight off be-'' 
cause they could not help it.” Now, the boy was 
not a stupid boy — he was really rather clever ; and 
I dare say many people think that not only poetry 
but books in general are written without any par- 
ticular trouble or thought. All "the trouble the 
writer has is just moving his pen over the paper. 

I have no doubt some of you do write your compo- 
sitions in that way. Well, when people write books 
they do have to take much trouble, and think about 
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nmnv things. One i% how many chanters there 
shnlf be in n book, unci whnt cnoh shall lx* about. ^ * 
I thought n good deal about lice chanters in this 
book, and decided that the first should lie u chapter 
ir»> tVu wbout dates, and here it is. You may 
thafrrh find it dull.- If vou do, you can n*>k 
ato«f *.’<» y 0ur tondicr to let you go on to the 
next. I liope, however, you will rend my chapter 
on dates at some time or other. 

You will easily guess that the dates in question 
arc not the fruit of the date pnJin, but the much 
less pleasant tilings, dates in history. When you 
rend a history book l dare say you pay us little 
attention to the dates in it ns you can; fml nil the 
same they arc very useful. You may think it does 
not really matter whether the first Battle of Panipat 
was in 152G or in 1525 or in 1527, and 
perhaps it does not ; but it does matter 
that you should remember in what cen- 
tury this battle was fought, and whether it was 
early or late in the centum In tins book you will 
find some dates of years, but more about centuries 
tlian years. This is partly because the book is 
about things Hint happened in India a very long 
time ago, and nobody knows the exact dates of 
many of them. It is also because the events have 
been chosen from a very long period, hundreds and 
hundreds of years. 

You may ask, why bother even about centuries ? 
There are two reasons wliy. First, that you may 
have some idea of how long ago each event hap- 
pened ; and second, that you may be helped to 
remember the order in which the events happened. 
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Now, of course, dotes have to do with time. They 
tell us when things happened* When in a lesson* 
you look at the clock you know how long the lesson 
has been going on, and how much more of it there 
is. If it is the first of January you know that you 
have still twelve months of the year before yon. 
You know that in that year you will sit many hours 
in school, and also plav many games of football and 
cricket and tennis, A v ou probably remember some* 
thing about the year before and less about the year 
before that, ami something, but not much, about 
three or four still earlier years. You know that in 
so many more years, perhaps five or six, you wilt 
have been to college and finished your education. 
But if you think of the future in this way at all 1 
do not suppose that you think very clearly. Five 
years seems a very long time, and it is hardly 
worth while thinking about what will happen nt the 
end of it. Five years ago seems even longer, and 
it is no good to try and remember what happened 
then. If so, it must be very hard to think about 
hundreds of years. 
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not, and perhaps all I can do is to point out the diffi- 
culty of thinking clearly about these long periods 
oi time. 

If you look on a little you -will find that the next 
chapter is about the Rig- Veda. In this chapter I tiy 
Traaj the next 1° tell y° u something about the way of 
chapter is life of the Aryans in India when they 
1 first used its hymns in their worsliip of 
the gods. You may want to know how long ago this 
was. No certain answer can be given to this ques- 
tion, but it was long before the time of Asoka. It 
is enough for us that it was, therefore, not only 
hundreds but thousands of years ago. So you see 
that in my very first chapter I have had to speak 
of thousands of years. 



II. VEDIC TBIES- 


Now you sec you have come to the chapter about 
the Rig-Vedn, and you will remember that it is to 
tell you a little about the people who first used its 
hymns in tlieir worship. The first thing 
I have to say about them is that they JJJ ' 
were mainly farmers, “a cheerful, in- 
telligent people.” They had herds of cattle, they 
ploughed the land and grew grain, they had gardens 
and orchards of fruit trees. Tlieir cows were their 
great treasure : they compared the songs made to 
Indra to the lowing of cows to their calves ; milk 
and things made from milk were their favourite 
food. The cows were kept in stalls at' night, were 
sent out in the day time to graze in the woods and 
fields, and were milked three times a day. The 
bulls and oxen were used for ploughing and draw- 
ing carts. It is not known for certain what grain 
they grew — perhaps barley — nor what were their 
fruits. They lived in villages, each with an 
enclosure, or fort, where the people could defend 
themselves against enemies, or be safe from wild 
beasts or floods. 
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villages jewellers who made ornaments of gold* 
metal workers, and carpenters who made carts and 
chariots. Prom' all this you see that life in these 
very ancient times must have been not very differ- 
ent from what* it is in villages to-day. Hi ere were 
differences, however. Towns, as we know them, 
did not exist, and without towns there was not 
much need for roads nor for travelling of any kind. 

But though people could not go into towns to * 
do their marketing, there was buying and selling. 

. It is true that coined money was not 

ttr ,n9 used, but gold and silver ornaments 
were used as we use money. The prices, of things 
were, however, generally stated in cows. Not ten- 
cows, they said, would buy an image of Indra. 
Tliis means that more than ten would have to 
be paid. 

There was another curious use of cows. If a 
man killed another lie had to give to the dead 
man’s family a hundred cows- Theft was a crime, 
but there were no police, and the man -who had 
been robbed had to recover his property as best 
he could. One way was by keeping the thief 
bound till his family restored the property. There 
seems also to have been men trained to recover 
stolen cattle. 

The government was carried on by kings. Their 
chief duty was to protect their people, and they 
. were usually the leaders in war. King- 
iKT”' ship was hereditary. Below the kings 
were the nobles, tire Kslmtriyns. Be- 
low these was the great body of freemen— farmers 
in peace, but warriors in time of war. There were 
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but the Kshatriyas fought in chariots drawn by 
horses. A fighting roan stood in each chariot with 
a driver on his right, who was as skilful and as 
brave as the warrior. The Aryans in Vedic times 
do not seem to have fought at all on horse- 
back. 

The Aryans lived in large families, several gen- 
erations probably living together ; we do not know, - 
however, how many. The head of the 

Thf,r l fj a t mily family had complete authority over its 
members, even of life and death, and 
he was the owner of the property of the family. 
As families increased in numbers, the. sons, would V 
set .up separate houses and households, and so ' 
form a village, called grama. 

The Aryans were very careful to perform all their 
religious duties. These included sacrifices of milk,_ 
grain and ghee, flesh, and soma, the sacred drink. 
Sacrifices and ceremonies were largely performed 
by the priests, the Brahmans, but every Aryan 
was careful to perform his own daily worship. 

The amusements of the Aryans were chariot 
racing, dicing, and dancing. One of the hymns is 
the lament of an unsuccessful dicer. He describes 
the gambler’s passion : w When the brown dice 
thrown on the board have rattled, like a fond 
girl I seek the place of meeting. The gamester 
seeks the gamblmg-house, and wonders, his body 
all afire, Shall I be lucky ? ” He concludes with 
wise advice, “ Play not with dice : no, cultivate 
thy corn-land. Enjoy the gain, and deem that 
wealth sufficient.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that. 
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although life in Vedic times was simple, the Aryans 
were already highly civilized. They had settled 
government, though not yet regular law courts; 
they were organized for war ; they knew the neces- 
sary arts of peace ; they.respected family ties and 
their neighbour’s right to life and property. 

But we must not forget that the Veda was not 
composed to give us historical information. This 
comes in only, as it were, by accident in these 
hymns celebrating the praise of the gods. The 
following beautiful verses from one of the hymns 
may help to remind us of this : — - 

“ Forth from the darkness in the region eastward this most 
abundant splendid light hath mounted ; • 

Now verily the far-refulgent Mornings, daughters of Heaven, 
bring’ welfare to the people. 

The richly-coloured Dawns have mounted eastward, like 
pillars planted at our sacrifice*, 

And, flushing far, splendid and purifying, unbarred the 
portals of the fold of darkness ; 

Dispelling gloom this day, the wealthy Mornings urge liberal 
givers to present their treasures. 

In the unlightened depth of darkness round them let niggard 
traffickers sleep unawakened. 

O goddesses, is this your car, I ask you, ancient this day, 
or is it new, ye Mornings ? ” 


(i,S5 0) 








III. THE ARYANS 


lx the last chapter I spoke of those “ cheerful, 
intelligent people ” the Aryans as though they 
Aryan both ■' vere old friends. So they ought to be, 
i n India and for both India and Europe owe to them 
in Europe gj. CIt t er p nr t 0 f their civilization. 
That is to say, that people in India and Europe 
still in many important ways think and act — have, 
in fact, the same customs— as their far-away fore- 
fathers the Aryans. In this chapter I am going 
to say something about how the Aryans came to 
be both in India and Europe. 

Let us begin by comparing the map of India 
in very ancient times, on page 17, with a modern 
one, and see if we can leam anything 
by doing so. In the first place, we 
find in both maps the same seas, 
mountains, plains, and rivers. But even in this 
the maps are not quite the same, as some of the 
rivers have changed their courses. The names of 
countries in the maps differ very' much, and also 
of towns, and there are fewer of these in the old 
map than in the new. 

From these facts we may guess that India had 
fewer people in it in ancient times than at present. 
A great part of it must have been covered with 
jungle. We may suppose that people lived not 

(2,550) 50 1 r 
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far from the rivers, and that their villages were 
separated from one another by waste land grown 
over with trees and bushes. Before the Aryans 
came the Dasyus must have lived much in this 
tyay. 

But let us get on to the question of how the 
Aryans came to be in'India. To answer this ques- 
tion we must first consider what the maps show 
as having remained the same — the mountains, 
plains, and rivers. p 

You know very well that India is shut in on 
the north-west, north, and north-east by great 
mountains, and is bounded on the 
south-west by the Arabian Sea and IfZuluiZ 
on the south-east by The Bay of Ben- 
gal. People coming into it from the rest of the 
world must, therefore, come by land over the 
mountains, or by sea. In ancient days there was 
much coming into India over the mountains of 
the north-west. Now, unless you have seen high 
mountains it is difficult to understand how hard 
it is to make your way over or among them. The 
highest arc covered with snow throughout the year, 
and the lower are snow-clad for the winter. From 
the snows come torrents of ice-cold water, often 
rushing through deep ravines. The lower ranges 
are covered with impenetrable forests. 

Men can onlj' make their way through country 
like this; with great difficulty. How rauitn'» 
great the difficulty was, you mav 
judge from what the Chinese pilgrim, T(ach '»9 Im!!a 
bn Hien, tells us, long after Vedic times, about 
h,S IIe had to cross the desert of Gobi, 
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where, he says, w there are many evil demons 
and hot winds. Travellers who encounter them 
perish to a man. There is not a bird to be seen 
in the air above, nor an animal on the ground 
below. Though you look all round most earnestly 
to find where you can cross, you know not where 
to make your choice, the only mark and indica- 
tion being the dry bones of the dead.” Above 
the Indus he, with his little company, came 
to a great cliff. “ When one approached the 
edge of it his eyes became unsteady ; and if 
he wished to go forward in the same direction 
there was no place to put his foot. In former 
times men had chiselled paths along the rocks, 
and distributed ladders on T the face of them, at 
the bottom of which was a suspension bridge of 
ropes, by which the river was crossed, its banks 
being there eighty paces apart.” When the Aryans 
came, there were neither paths nor ladders nor 
bridges. 

Later on the pilgrims had to cross what Fa Ilien 
calls u the Little Snow}- Mountains ” on the way 
to the Kohat Pass. On the north side of the 
mountain they met a cold wind which made them 
shiver and become unable to speak. One of them, 
called Hwuy-lving, could not go any farther. A 
white froth came from his mouth, and lie said to 
Fa Hien, “ I cannot live any longer. Do . you 
immediately go away, that we may not all die 
here;” and with these words he" died. With 
grent difficulty they crossed the mountains, and 
came at length to Muttra, where Fa Hien com 
sidered that India really began. 
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There are two chief ways into India on the 
north-west, by the Bolan and IChyber Passes. 
The first leads from .Kandahar into Tht ehU j 
Sind, the second from Kabul into the lanAwayt 
Punjab. Tlie Bolan does not concern inio " ,a 
us much, because people coming through it find 
beyond tlie Indus, between them and the rich 
plains of the Ganges, the Great Indian Desert. 

The way into India by the Kliyber follows for 
most of the way the Kabul River. This river 
flows through an open valley till it reaches a point- 
not very far from India. Then it turns north 
through a precipitous gorge. To avoid this a way 
was found over the .mountains, and this is^ tlie 
celebrated Khyber Pass. In very ancient times 
this pass was not used. People followed the river 
right down to the Indus. 

We do not know for how many thousands of 
years people have used this way from Afghanistan 
mto India, but that there is such a way helps to 
explain why in Vedic times there were in the Pun- 
jab both Aryans and Dasyus. .It is, moreover, 
quite clear from the Vedas that the Aryans were 
conquerors in the country, and that they had 
made many Dasyus their slaves. This being so, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the Aryans came 
into the Punjab from outside. Since there are 
Aryans also in Europe, it is thought that tlie 
original home of the Aryans was somewhere to 
the north-west of India. If so, those who came 
into India must have come from the north-west 
through the mountains, probably down the Kabul 
River from Afghanistan. 
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They had not olyrays been in Afghanistan, how- 
ever; and perhaps you would like to know where 
they first came from. I wish I could 
Sfiryanf tdl you, but this is one of the tilings 
that no one knows for certain. 
Another thing you may ask is why the Aryans 
did not stay in their own country. Tliis is an- 
other thing that is not certainly known. 
fitt* ^ must suppose that they became so 
numerous that there was no longer 
room for them in their original home. We must 
not, however, imagine nil tlie Aryans leaving their 
country at the same time and going to India. It 
was not so simple as that. .When in their original 
home they had become so numerous that they 
had difficulty in finding enough food, a band of 
men with their women and children would set off 
to find land where they could live. Meanwhile 
at home numbers still continued to increase, and 
another band had to set off. Now this went on 
through hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years. 
The Aryans, moreover, did not only go to India, 
hut into most of the countries of Europe too, 
taking with them their language and civilization. 
You wall find that to this day many words in 
European languages are real]}' the same as in 
Sanskrit — for example, God, mother, father, cow. 

The Aryans came first, then, to the plains of 
Howthvj Indi{V in { he Punjab, and that was 
s^ud through where they were settled in Vedic times. 

They did not stay there, however. 
The same causes that had led them to leave their 
original home in the north-west made them press 
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on into the heart of India. They were prevented 
from going from the Punjab due south by Hie 
Great Indian Desert and the Aravalli Hills, which, 
although they are not high, were covered with 
dense forest. To the south-east, however, between 
the Aravalli Hills and the Himalayas there is an 
easy way from the Punjab into the plains of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and this way the Aryans 
took, coming first to the country round what is 
now Delhi. Thence they spread over the land 
now included in the United Provinces, Behar, and 
Rajputana. 

What do you suppose the Dasyus already living 
in these lands thought of these strangers, with 
their light colour, their strange cus- 
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and snow, or through rain, over rocks and through 
thick forests, and fording rushing torrents. Many 
of them must have died by the way- The conse- 
quence was that Aryans were often glad to take 
Basyu wives, and this, of course, helped to make 
the two races friendly. 

We have seen that the Vedas give us informa- 
tion about the way of life of the Aryans in the 
Punjab. There are two very celebrated poems, 
the Mnhabharata and the Ramayana, from which 
we learn much of the Aryans after they had estab- 
lished themselves in Hindustan. The first, as 
♦ everybody knows, relates the great war between 
the Knurovas and the Pandavas, and the events 
that led up to and followed 'it. It is so interesting 
that in the following chapters I have tried to give 
in a very short form an account of the events that 
led up to the war, and of some of the incidents in 
the war itself. 



IV. THE MAHABHARATA 

(1] Origin of the Ivauravas and Pandavas 

The main subject of the Maliabharata is the great 
war between the Kaurovas and the Pandavas, the 
rival branches of 'the royal family of 
Bharata which ruled over the Kurus.* cftiuepie 
Y ou will remember that it was Vasistha, 
priest to a Bharata king, who composed hymns in 
the Rig-Veda about the; Battle of the Ten Kings. 

To understand how there came to be division 
in the Kuru royal family, I must begin with King 
Santanu, “ a monarch known in* all the world for 
his wisdom, virtues, and truthfulness of speech.” 
He was separated from King Bharata by many 
generations, and the very recitation of the gene- 
alogies of the kings of the Bharata line is a great 
act of propitiation. 

One day Santanu* out hunting, was wandering on 
the hanks of the Ganges when he met a beautiful 
maiden. This was the goddess Ganga 
in earthly form* nnd she became the San $ a a n ^ >!,i 
king’s wife. Eight sons she had, but 
only the eighth lived upon earth. He was the 
hero Revnrotra, afterwards known as Bishma. 

• The country ol the Kurus was on tho upper waters of the Jmnna 
and Ganges, ana their capital, Hatfinipura, was not far from the modem 
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Santanu, thus lelt with only one son, feared that 
the chances of pestilence or battle might leave him 
childless. Moreover he desired to marry 
Sal her*ofu nd a lovely maiden whom he had met. 

Now this maiden, named Satyavati, 
was a fisherman’s daughter, and, to acquire reli- 
gious merit, used to row a ferry-boat across the 
Jumna. You would think that a maiden so lowly 
bom would have gladly married a king. But no. 
Neither she nor her father would consent except 
on condition that her son should succeed to the 


kingdom. Santanu put the case before Devaratra, 
•who consented to be himself deprived of the heir- 
r , . ship: and even took an oath never to 

many, lest any son of Jus should be- 
come a rival with one of Satyavati’s. And this 
, oath he nobly kept throughout his life. 

Satyavati had two sons, and after Die death of 
Santanu and of the elder of Satyavati’s sons in 
battle, the younger, Viehitravirya, became Icing, 
“ and, under the command of Bishma, ruled the 
ancestral kingdom.” 

Bishma was anxious to find a suitable wife for 


Yichiiraviiya, and therefore attended Die Swayam- 
M . vara* of the three daughters of the 
off the King of Ivasi, now Benares. There he 
suddenly seized the three princesses, 
taking them up on his chariot. He 
then made n speech, in which he described the 
eight kinds of marriage, nnd declared that the 
sages have said that “ a wife is dearly to be prized 


• The free bj- < pnncesj o( a husband from 

fompetmg pnnees. 


number of 
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wlio is taken away by force,” and that therefore 
lie meant to bear away these maidens by force. 
The assembled kings resisted him, and there was 
a great fight, in which Bishma was victorious. 

'Hie eldest of the princesses explained to Bishma 
that her heart had already been given to another. 
The hero, “ conversant ns he was with the rules of 
virtue,” let her do os she liked, but the other two 
princesses were duly married to Yichitravirya. 
They lived with him in great happiness for seven 
years, when he died. 

Then the kingdom was left without an heir. 
Bishma then acted in accordance with the precepts 
Birihs cf of Manu, and arranged marriages for 
Dhntar&shira the widows with the Rishi Vyasa, who 
and randu WftS u ie d ea( i king’s half-brother. From 
these marriages there were two sons. The elder 
was Bhritarashtm, who was bom blind, because his 
mother feared to look upon the sage, “ with his 
dark visage, his matted locks of copper hue, liis 
blazing eyes, and his grim beard.” The younger 
was Pandu (‘* the Pale ”), because his mother 
turned pale at the sight of Vyasa. These became the 
fathers of the Kauravas and Pandavas respectively. 

Bishma arranged for Dhritarashtra a marriage 
with a princess of Gandhara.* Her father at first 
Origin Of the objected on account of the bride- 
Kaurartu and groom’s blindness; but reflectin' 1 on 
an a™ the blood of the Kurus, their fame°and 
behaviour, he consented. From love and respect 
to Dhritarashtra, the princess went to him with 
her eyes bandaged with many folds of doth. By 

* Gandhara was a kingdom on the upper waters of the Indus 
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the grace of Siva she became the mother of a 
hundred sons, of whom Duryodhana was the eldest, 
and all of whose names are recited in the epic. 
Pandu was married to Pritha, daughter of Kunti- 
bhoja, from whom she is often called Kunti. She 
chose Pandu for her husband at her Swayamvara. 
Her sons were Yudhishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna. 
But King Pandu had another wife, Madri, daughter 
of the King of Madra,* and her sons were the 
twins Nakula and Sahadeva. Of all these cousins 
Yudhishthira was the eldest, Duryodhana having 
been bom at the same time ns Bliima. 

Now Pandu, owing to Dhritarashtra’s blindness, 
ruled the kingdom with the advice of Bishma. 
Moreover, Pandu was a great con- 
qucror. He subdued all the neigh- 
bounng kingdoms, and even fought 
against and slew the King of Magadha, and “ took 
everything in his treasury, and also vehicles and 
draught animals without number.” Then he re- 
turned in triumph to Hastintipura, liis capital, 
followed by carts loaded with treasure, and multi- 
tudes of elephants, horses, cattle, and camels. 
Tliis wealth, at the order of Dhritariishtra, he 
distributed among their family, their brother 
Bishma, their grandmother Satyavati, and their 
mothers, the two princesses of Benares. 

Not long after this Ptindu retired into the jungle. 
There, with his wives Ivunti and Madri, he lived 
the religious life, robed in the bark of trees, eating 
fruits and roots, exposing himself to heat and cold, 
and giving himself up to contemplation. 

• Mudr& U what ia cow the central part of the Punjab. 
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So it happened that the Pandavas were bom in _ 
the forests, and that Pandu and Madri died there. ' 
Their bodies were, however, brought Deat j, so f 
to Hastinapura by Kunti, helped by Panduand 
the Risliis among whom they had lived m n 
in the jungle. At Hastinapura a great multitude 
came out to meet them, both of Kshatriyas and 
Brahmans with their wives, and of Vaisyas and 
Sudras, and the funeral rites of Pandu and Madri 
were performed in the midst of this weeping 
multitude. 

(2) Upbringing of the Kaurayas and 
Pandavas " 

After Pandu’s death the hundred and five 
cousins, the Kauravas and the Pandavas, lived 
together at Hastinapura, under the care of Dhrita- 
rushtra and Bislima. Great care was 
taken of their education. Bislima pSl™ 
chose ns their teacher Drona, because inal £*^ b ' J 
he was not only skilled in the Vedas, r °”° 
but also a perfect master of the science of arms. 
Others also came to Drona for training ; and amdng 
them Kama, who had been adopted by a chariot 
driver and his wife, but who was a hero, and 
became as famous a warrior as any of the princes 
his companions. 

Drona then taught all these princes and heroes ; 
but among them all, Arjuna was his /f[wJ{ 
favourite pupil. One day Drona set taughnhem 
up on the top of n tree, as a mark for lo thoot 
the princes to shoot at, an artificial bird, and told 
them to stand with' their bows ready to shoot at 
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the mark' •when he gave the word, When all were 
standing aiming at the bird he called upon Yudhish- 
thira, and asked liim whetlicr he beheld the bird 
at the top of the tree; and when he said “Y 7 es, 
Drona asked him whether lie also saw his tutor, 
his brothers, and the tree. Yudhishthira answered, 
u I see the tree, thyself, and my brothers.” Drona 
asked the others in turn what they saw, and they 
all answered in the same way, except Arjuna, who 
said, “ I see the bird only, but not the tree nor 
thyself.” “Describe the bird to me,” said Drona; 
but Arjuna Teplied, “I see only the head of the bird, 
not its body. Drona was delighted. “ Shoot/’ 
said he; and immediately Arjuna shot, and his 
arrow struck oil the head of the bird. In this 
way Drona taught his pupils to concentrate their 
minds. 

But although all these princes lived and learnt 
together it must not be supposed that there was 
no ill-feeling among them. There was 
tetwhn 9 great jealousy of the Pandavas in the 
Kawama and hearts of the Kauravas, because Dory- 
an atw 0 ^ aiia younger than Yudhish- 
thira, and feared that the kingdom would go to 
the son of Pandu. Moreover, Duryodhana was 
very jealous of Bliima, because they were of 
the same age and Bhima was Iris great rival 
in. bodily strength. So jealous was he that 
he had even tried to poison and to drown 
Bhima. 

At length the time came when Drona could 
say to King Dhritarashtra, “ Thy children have 
completed their education,- let them now show 
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what they can do.” The king joyfully con- 
sented ; and a day was fixed, and platforms set 
up, surrounded with seats for men of 
every degree, and a pavilion for' the uumMnai 
ladies. 

The first test was in shooting, both on foot and 
from horseback, and in this all showed marvellous 
skill. Next came fighting with sword and buckler ; 
and when Duryodhana and Bhima appeared as op- 
ponents, great was the excitement ; and some cried, 
“ Behold the heroic king of the Kurus ! ” and 
others, “ Behold Bhima ! ” so that, fearing a tumult 
if either prince ■were defeated, Drona caused the 
combat to stop. Then came forward Arjuna to 
show feats with the bow, and again great shouts 
were’ heard : “ This is the graceful son of Kunti l 
this is the third Pandava ! this is the son of the 
mighty Indra ! tliis is the protection of the Kurus !” 
Then Arjuna performed many feats, ending by 
shooting one-and-twenty arrows into the hollow 
of a cow’s horn swaying at the end of a rope. 

When Arjuna had ended, suddenly a ppe&red 
Kama, a hero like the rest, and in stature, *1 tvztSl, 
and skill second to none. t He bowed 
indifferently to Drona, and, address- 
ing Arjuna, said, “ I shall perform 
feats before this gazing multitude all 

that thou hast done.” The jor c? I izrrcS.&rta. 
may be imagined, especially as KV— •*- or/A 

as his word, and did all tbs* Ar==as £ done. 
The Kum princes embraced 'yr; "nd 

hailed him as one of 

return demanded to meet A— Jf- ccmbit- 
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Now Kama, though he was supposed to be only 
the son of a simple charioteer, was known to Kunti 
as her son by Surya, the Sun God, and she swooned 
with horror at the idea of her two sons meeting 
in deadly combat. At the last moment, however, 
Drona’s son Kripa intervened. “ The royal birth of 
the Pandava,” said he, “is well known; but who, 
0 Kama, art thou ? Of what royal line art thou 
the ornament ? Satisfy us that thy rank is such 
as to make thee a fit antagonist for the noble 
Arjuna.” Kama became “ pale as a lotus drenched 
with autumn rains,” but Duryodhana intervened, 
and declared that he would make 
Ki^rA Kama equal with Arjuna by crowning 
liim on the spot King of Anga. Tins 
was immediately done. But when Kama’s father, 
the charioteer, came forward to rejoice over his 
son, Bhima taunted Kama -with his lowly birth, 
and Duryodhana warmly defended him; and in 
the midst of their revilings the sun set, and there 
was no combat after all. 

Drona having completed his work, demanded 
his fee, which was the person of his ancient enemy, 
King Drupada of Panchiila. The Kau- 
rin Ma r fl* n * ravns nn d Pundavas accordingly in- 
vaded Panchiiln; but only when the 1 
Kauravas were getting the worst of it did the 
Piindavas intyrvenc, and it was due to their valour, 
nnd in 'particular ttf Arjuna’s, that Drupada was 
captured nnd his capital laid waste. Drona mag- 
nanimously released Drupada, but took from him 
half his kingdom, the country of the Northern 
Punchalas. 
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(3) DRATTPADI’s &WAYAMVAHA AND THE 
Division of the Kingdom 

Soon after the war against Drupada, Dhritn- 
raslitra for liis people’s good made Yudhishthira 
his heir-apparent. But he was, not- 
withstanding, exceedingly Jealous of 
the might and authority of his nephews, dhana rival* for 
and passed sleepless nights "in anxiety 1 * om 
for the future of the kingdom. The people 
ardently desired to have Yudliislithira for king, 
and Duryodhana was as determined to be king 
himself. Dhritarashtra secretly favoured his own 
son, Duryodhana, but he feared the people. He 
advised Duryodhana to trust to statecraft to make 
himself king in the end. Duryodhana, 
however, thought he had found a better 
way. He lmd a house built, called the 
House of Lac, and in this Ivunti and her £tr.z 
lived. One night Duryodhana had this Lou*.* *et 
on fire. ' 
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such beauty and intelligence that she resembled 
a real daughter of the celestials born among men. 

The time came for tliis lady’s Sway- 
Svnyfmwti am vara, and to it were invited all the 
neighbouring princes. Drupada, how- 
ever, had for long desired that Draupadi might wed 
Arjuna. He therefore had a bow made that no 
one weaker than Arjuna could string, and a mark 
set up that no one less skilful than Arjuna could 
hit, and made stringing the bow and liitting the 
mark conditions o! becoming his son-in-law. 

The Pandavas, still disguised as Rishis, made 
their way to Panchalo, and lived there in the house 
The Pandame °f a potter. The Swayamvara was to 
auhe be held in a vast amphitheatre sur- 
6u'ayamvara roun( j e( j glittering white plat- 

forms adorned with gold and jewels and shaded 
by silken canopies. And these platforms were 
filled with a vast concourse of people of all ranks, 
and among the Brahmans sat the Pandavas with 
the matted hair and rough garments of mendi- 
cants. 

One prince after another came forward to string 
the bow, but all failed, some of them being 
thrown to the ground by the force of the recoil. 
At Inst came Kama. He strung the bow, and 
fitted an arrow to the string, but Draupadi 
cried with a loud voice, “ I choose no low-born 
man for my lord.” Then Kama, laughing in 
vexation, , and casting a glance on the Sun, 
threw aside the bow, already drawn to a 
circle. 

Then Arjuna approached the bow, and a great 
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hubbub arose among tlie Brahmans. Some ■wished 
to prevent him, thinking tlint his failure would 
bring upon them ridicule and disgrace, 
but others noted his powerful shoulders, Ar ^ui(M lh 
arms, and thighs, and his resolute bear- 
ing. Arjuna strung the bow in a twinkling, and 
shot tbe five arrows through the whirling discus 
straight to the mark. ^Tlicn through the hosts of 
Brahmans, waving their upper cloths in the air 
and shouting with joy, while Hie music 
sounded ana flowers were showered nil 
over the amphitheatre, Draupadi ad- 
vanced, and, as sign of her choice, threw a white 
robe and a garland of flowers around Arjuna. 

The assembled kings and princes were infuriated. 
“ A Swayamvara is,” they said, “ for Kshatriyas. 
It is true the insolent Brahman cannot Conte4t between 
be slain, Amt we will be avenged on Kehatriyns 
Dnipad«7 who has cast this slight upon and Drahman * 
us.” And they closed in on the hapless king, who 
would have perished miserably if Bliima had not 
tom up by its roots a tree and stripped it of its 
leaves, and stood ready to defend Brupada. But 
‘ godlike Krishna, chief of the Yadavas,* interposed. 
‘ Who can doubt,” said he, “ that this mighty 
bowman is Arjuna, and this hero with the strength 
oi an elephant is Bliima ? And, !o 1 there are the 
twins, sons ' of Madri ; and the beautiful youHi of 
great stature and fair complexion, who but now 
left the amphitheatre, is Yudhishthira.” The 
Kshatriyas would not yield without a fight ; but 

* TLe Tadavaa’ country was eoutli of the land of the Kurus, and 
their capital was Mathura, modern Muttra, where Knshaa was boro. 
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eventually Krishna induced them to give up 
their opposition. He pointed out that Draupadi 
had been fairly won, and had signified her 
choice. Kunti and the Pandavas returned to the 
potter’s house; and to this house came 
«<nSam later tlje evening Krishna, chid 
of the Yudavas, and became from 
this time the great supporter of the Pandavas, as 
Kama was of the Kauravas. 

The news of the result of Draupadi’s Swnyam- 
vara spread through Ary av art a. Dhritamshtra 
was one of the last to hear it. In fact, 
Kaitramlitt he had given orders for ornaments 
PmupaMt to be made for Draunadi, because he 
c m ' e believed that she liaci chosen Duryo- 
dlmnn. Tins prince, his father, and brothers were 
seized with fear and anger when they realized the 
truth. Not only had they lost the beautiful J)nui* 
pndi, but the Pundavas were now in alliance with 
the powerful kingdom of Punclulla. Duryodbami 
put fonvnrd many plans for their ruin, such as 
stirring up dimension between l fie sons of Kunti 
nnd those of Mfidri, or ‘bribing Pnipada and his 
ministers to desert the Pundavas. The high- fouled 
KiMima refused to have iinvtliing to do with Midi 
wicked schemes. He point wl out that Dhritn- 
rushtm and Pundu were both Jus nephews, and 
that he was equally bound to protect the sons 
of each, the* Kauravas mul the Pundavas. 

'Huy bad equal claims to the kingdom of the 
Kurus, and the only fair arrangement was, there* 
fore, a division of the kingdom. In this lie was 
MipjKirtod by Drona. Kama, however, spoke 
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against these two with great bitterness. “ It is 
ridiculous,” he said, “ that men who have received 
favours and wealth at Dhritarashtras 
SHixrfoi hands should give him advice that is 
not for his good.” The wise Yidura 
warmly supported the policy of Bishma, which 
lie said would safeguard the Kura race ana 
the whole Kshatriya order. In the end Bishma 
prevailed, and Vidura was sent to invite the Pan- 
davas to Hastinapura. Tlie invitation was ac- 
cepted. The Pandavas were welcomed by the 
people of the capital, who said, “ Let them stay 
in our town for a hundred years,” and by Dhrita- 
rashtra and Bishma. But Duryodhana and his 
brotliers sulked in their houses. The division of 
the kingdom was arranged, and the Pandavas 
built a magnificent capital and called it Indra- 
prastha. 


(4} The Gambling 

For many years Yudhishtlura ruled the kingdom 
with wisdom and justice, and its powers increased 
so that his four brothers were able to 
make conquering expeditions : Arjuna 
ra» and iA/ to tiie north, Bhfnm to the cast, Suhil- 
iCiPk!^om ( l cv a to the south, and Nnkula to the 
west. They nil returned victorious to 
Indrnprastha with immense wealth. In those days 
there were neither droughts nor floods, plagues nor 
fires ; the very robbers and cheats ceased to be 
liars, rind, still more wonderful, the courtiers of 
the king became truthful. Moreover, agriculture-, 
and trade prospered. - 
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Then the king, glorying in his prosperity, and 
with the advice of the godlike Krishna, resolved 
to celebrate the Rajasuya sacrifice, YudhisMi{fa > a 
and thereby to declare himself emperor Rajasuya. sacri- 
ovcr all the kings 'of ancient India. ficeandUs 
To tliis sacrifice the King of the Kurus, comeq! ‘ cnce * 
Bislmia, Duryodhana, and all liis brothers were 
invited; and all attended, together with a great 
concourse of kings, among whom were Krishna 
and Sisupala, King of Chedi. 

The Pandavas showed the greatest honour to 
godlike Krishna, and against this Sisupala in- 
solently protested. He paid for his impiet}^ -with 
his life, for Krishna arose, and, hurling a discus, 
severed Sisupala’s head from his body. 

From this Rajasuya sacrifice two tilings resulted. 
Firstly, it united more- closely than ever Krishna 
and the Pandavas ; and, secondly, it made Duryo- 
dhnna and his brothers more jealous than ever of 
the Pandavas. Duryodhana, in fact, said, “ Being 
filled with jealousy, I am being dried up like a 
shallow tank in the summer season.” But he 
knew that, even with the help of Kama, the Kau- 
rovas could not overcome the Pandavas -in battle. 

Sakuni, the Prince of Gandhara, was Duryo- 
dlmna’s brother-in-law. He was an expert gambler 
.—that is, he was skilful in cheating at sakuni 
dice — and lie suggested to Duryodhana proposes a 
a way in which he could ruin the Pan- match 

davas without fighting them. “ Invite them,” 
he said, “ to a game of dice.” 

*> The scheme was opposed by Dhritarashtra and 
also by Vidura ; but the king finally gave way to 
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THE OAMBL1XO. 


tJie passionate entreaties of Duryodhanft, who again 
and again threatened to kill himself, and the invita- 
tion was conveyed to the Pandavas by Yidura. 
Yudhishtliira knew perfectly well that he could 
ridhishihra n0 ^ expect fair play from Sakuni, and 
accrptsthe that he himself was not good at the 
chide ng« game ; but, bound by the Iishatriya 
maxim, “No gentleman can refuse to fight or. 
gamble when challenged,” he accepted the invi- 
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tation,' and the Pandavas, accompanied by their 
mother and Draupadi, set off for Hastinapura. 

Here great preparations had been made. A 
special gambling hall had been erected, and a- 
great assemblage of kings and princes invited to 
be present. The Pandavas were received 'with 
much outward friendliness. There was a feast 


on the evening of their arrival, and next morning 
all assembled in the gambling hall. 

Before the play began there was a discussion 
about cheating at dice. Sakuni argued that it 
was simply like using stratagems in 5! 
war. Yudlnshthira denied this, and 


the gambling seems to have begun on the 
understanding that Sakuni would use all the 
tricks he knew, while Yudhishthira would play 
fair. 


The result could not be doubtful. Yudhishthira 
staked and lost his gold and jewels, his horses and 
elephants, and his slaves. Then Vidura appealed 
to Dhritarashtra to stop' the play. He pointed out 
the folly and wickedness of gambling, and particu- 
larly of one branch of a family seeking to ruin 
another. lie showed Dhritarashtra howVnucli more 
valuable to him the friendship of the Pandavas 
would be than their wealth. Duryodhann nn- 
• swered him with anger and scorn, and Sakuni 
asked Yudhishthira whether he had anything more 
to stake. And lie staked his whole kingdom and all 
that it contained, and lost ; and then, one by one, 
his brothers, beginning with the youngest, Kakulu, 
” and lost themone by one : and , when Sakuni taunted 
him with having lost everything, staked himself. 
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and lost. Then Sakuni again taunted him, saying, 
“ Shame on thee for having staked and lost thyself 
while thou still hast wealth to stake. - 

JS “Sam sta H e 

„ • win baclrtthyself. Then Yudlushthira 

’ described the beauties and virtues of Draupadi, 
and staked her. There were cries of “ Shame 1 
from the assembly. Bishma, Drona, and Krij)a 
sweated with apprehension ; Vidura hid his face in- 
. his hands, and abased himself to the earth. Only 
Dhritarashtra with senile glee cackled, “ Hath tlie 
stake been won ? Hath the stake been von ? ” 
But Sakuni, as always, said only, “ Lo 1 I have 
• won,” and took up the dice that had been cast. 
.Then Draupadi was dragged by the hair into 
the assembly v so that even Dhritarashtra had pity 
on her, and, moreover, was seriously 
alarmed by. the prospect of -strife be- 
* tween the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 
Also terrible cries of jackals and birds, omens of 
disaster, were hoard. 

So Dhritarashtra granted to Draupadi two 
boons : first, -the* freedom of Yudliishthirn, and 
then .of' *lns brothers, with their chariots and 
weapons. ’ Dhritarashtra would have granted her 
a third boon, but she said that the Pandavas, 
freed from a state of bondage, would be able to 
' regain their prosperity by their own exertions. , 
Dhritarashtra, however, restored to the Pnn- 
davas their kingdom and all their wealth, and 
commanded them to return to Indrapraslim and 
to forgive the Kaurovas and live at peace with 
them, lie told them also that he lmd. allowed 
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the gambling to go on from motives of policy, to 
try the strength and weakness of his children ! 

Of course the Kauravas were furious. ‘They 
told Dhritarushtm that the Pundavas were cer- 
tain to want revenge, and- that they. would cer- 
tainly invade the Kauravas’ kingdom, j !e „ nrr ,i • ‘ 
To prevent tliis tiiey devised a new ganMityand 
gambling contest. The stake on both 
sides was to be the same. Whichever 
lost, Kauravas or Pundavas, were to go into exile 
in the jungle for twelve years, and to spend an* " 
other year in some inhabited country without being 
recognized. This they persuaded Dhritarushtra 
was necessary, so that during' the exile of the^ 
Pundavas the Kauravas might mnkc themselves 
so strong that no one could hurt them. 

The Pandavas had already departed, but mes- 
sengers were sent after them, and they consented 
to return for this new game of dice, although they 
knew how they had been cheated by Sakuni. The 
dice were cast, and again, “ Lo ! I have wop,”, 
said Sakuni. So the Pundavas went into exile. - 


*(5) Tiie Pandavas hetujin from' "'Exile 

I am afraid you may be getting tired of this long 
story, especially as so far there has not been much 
in it about the war. So I will pass over the first 
twelve years of .the Pandavas’ exile in the jungle, 
although they were full of exciting adventures. 
Them. came' the year that they must spend in 
disguise in an inhabited country. They decided 
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to go to the court of Virata, the old king of 
the Matsyas.* Yudhishtliira presented himself as 
a Brahman skilled in dice and chess, 
who could amuse the king with these 
o< «A« of games. Bhiroa became a cook, who was 
tng trato j| asked, to be a wrestler also. 

Arjuna covered his arms with bangles to hide the 
marks left on them by the bowstring, put^ ear-rings 
in his ears, and let a braid of hair hang ’down his 
back, and presented himself to the king as haying 
attended upon Draupadi in King Yudhishthira’s 
palace. He lived in the women’s apartments, 
teaching singing and dancing to the young prin- 
cesses and other ladies of the court. Nakula 
became head groom, and Sahadeva head cow- 
herd. Draupadi served the queen as a waiting- 
maid skilled in dressing hair. 

Before they went to the palace of Virata the 
Pandavas hid their bows, quivers full of arrow's, 
and swords among the branches of a great rose- 
wood tree that grew in the midst of a grove full 
of wild beasts and snakes near a dreary burial- 
ground. Moreover, so that people might avoid 
the tree, they also hung up a corpse on it, telling 
some -shepherds who questioned them that it was 
the body of their mother, aged one hundred and 
eighty years, and that they had hung ’it there 
because such was their custom. 

Duryodhana sent spies every wli ere searching fori 
the Pandavas, but they returned without any news 
of them. It happened, however, that Superman, 

* The llntayaa* country wm directly wt olTasehal^ extending as 
wr it* the Great radian Pwcrt. 5 . 
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King of the Trigartas, made war on the Matsyas, 
and took captive King Virata. He was rescued 
no*™* «!i b y Yudhishthira and Bhima, who in 
on Kmi turn, made Susarman captive. >> nen 
Vtriua'a mttk D uryo( u iana heard of this war between 
Susarman and Virata he determined to take the 
opportunity of carrying off Virata’s cattle. The 
,Kauravas, therefore, coming with a great army, 
seized great numbers of cattle while Virata was 
fighting Susarman. Now, in the absence of Virata, 
his son, Uttara, had to try and recover the cattle, 
but he had no charioteer that he could trust. 

Arjuna as Arjuna heard of this, and caused Uttara 
prince v tiara's to be told that the princesses’ teacher 
charioteer Q j dancing aD( j singing was formerly 
the charioteer of Arjuna, and had driven his horses 
in many of his great battles. At Uttara’s request 
his youngest sister, a beautiful maiden, begged 
Arjuna to'be Uttara’s charioteer, and he consented. 
First he caused much laughter by pretending not 
to know how to put on a coat of mail, and at last 
ascended the chariot with his braid of hair hanging 
down his back and his arms covered with bangles. 

Uttara ordered him to drive towards the Kuru 
army, which was drawn up not far from the rose- 
wood tree with the hidden weapons. But when 
Uttara saw the Kauravas’ mighty force he was 
afraid, and leapt from the car, throwing away his 
bow and arrows, and running for Ins life. Arjuna, 
with his braid o! hair flying beliind, and his red, 
womanish garments fluttering, pursued Uttara, and 
catching him in a hundred paces, dragged him 
back by the hair to the chariot, made him act as 
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charioteer, and drive first to the rosewood tree. ' 
This was not the end of TJttara’s shame. He had 
to climb the corpse-infested tree and bring down 
the arms of the Pandavas. But when the beauty 
of these and what Arjiina told him proved to 
him whose charioteer he had now become, he was 
reconciled to his fate, and drove Aijuna boldly 
against the Kuru army. 

Then Bishma and Drona saw that the strange 
creature with the braided hair and womanish gar- 
\ments was really Arjuna, and great TUKmram , 
fear riell on the Ivauravas. This was recognize the 
"all the greater when Arjuna hoisted Pindavns 
his banner and sounded twice his terrible conch. 
‘-•.It*. may seem strange that so many heroes, 
■"Bislima, Drona, Kama, Ivripa, and Duryodhana, 
should have doubted their power to overcome 
.Arjuna, who was single-handed ,* but the poet tells 
.os that Arjuna had more than mortal powers. 
Kama boasted that he was Arjuna’s equal, but 
"was rebuked by Kripa 'for his boasting. Drona 
was for peace, and was accused of always favour- 
ing the Pandavas. Bishma made a speech in 
• favour of union. He said, “ Of all the calamities 
of an army that have been spoken of by wise 
men, the worst is disunion among tli e leaders.” 
This produced harmony, and Bishma then made 
a plan of battle. Duryodhana was to go north 
towards Ilastinapura with one quarter of the army, 
«nd let another quarter guard the king. The 
remaining half of the army would withstand 
^vrjuna,^ or the King of the Matsyas, or even. 
Indra himself. This plan was approved. Arjuna’s 
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great desire was to fight Duryodhana, and he 
directed Uttar a to drive the chariot in his direc- 
tion. “ At the blare of his conch, 
we read, “and the rattle of his car- 
wheels, and the twang of his bow 
Gandiva, and the roar of the superhuman creatures 
stationed on his flagstaff, the earth began to 
tremble ; and shaking their upraised tails and 
lowing together, the kine turned back, proceeding 
along the southern road.” 

The Kauravas hoped to defeat Arjuna by a' 
flank attack as he tried to follow Duryodhana. 

. . n ' But be shot such clouds of arrows as 
comcToZTy darkened the sun, and drove in turn 
one the Kau- Ivarna, Kripa, Drona, and Bishma off 
rava trots . ^ ie Then Duryodhana came' 

against Arjuna, and wounded him' with ‘an arrow, 
so that the warm life-blood gushed profusely from 
the wound, “ showing beautifully like a wreath 
of golden flowers.” Duryodhana fought upon an 
elephant, and Arjuna slew it with a single arrow, 
and also wounded Duryodhnna, who fled. Arjuna 
taunted him, saying that his name Duryodhana 
was meaningless : “ When thou run nest away, 
where is thy persistence in battle ? ” Then Dury- 
odhnna turned back into the battle, supported by 
Bishma, Drona, Kripa, and others. Arjuna again 
k.wom» fl,le[1 tl,c 1 !r wit1 ' llis niwsrs, and again 
Win 01 SO’inil sounded his coneii. And at the sound 
" £T ‘ Ul * Kaurova warriors except 
Bishma srvooned m ray. Arjuna" sent 
Uttara to secure their garments ns trophies, 
and on Uttara's return extricated himseli from 
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the press, of battle. Bishma then attacked f him 
again, and he slew Bishma ’s chariot horses and 
pierced the high-souled hero with ten arrows. 

And so ended the battle, and Arjuna returned 
to the capital of the Matsyas with the recovered 
cattle. The garments he had taken from the 
Kaurava heroes he gave to the princesses for dress- 
ing their dolls. 


(6) Peace or War ? 

King Virata was very grateful to the Pandavas 
for having recovered Ills cattle, and wished to make 
the friendship between him and them 
as firm as possible. So it was arranged 
that his daughter should marry Ar- 
juna’s son. The wedding was a splendid one, and 
all the kings who were friendly to the Pandavas 
attended it. The day after the wedding a great 
council -was held to discuss the state of things 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. The 
divine^ Krishna opened the discussion. Krishna's 
He pointed out how the Pandavas had speech for 
honourably carried out the terms of peaee 
their wager, and had passed twelve years in exile 
and the additional year in concealment. The yon- 
duct of the Kauravas, and particularly of Duryo- 
dhana, had been by no means equally honourable. 
In fact, the Kauravas had done all in their power, 
both by violence and by fraud, to destroy the 
Pandavas. The Pandavas, doubtless, were strong 
enough to defeat the Kauravas in battle; but it 
would be much better if the Kauravas would be 
reasonable and restore their half of the kingdom 
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to tlic Pandavas. Krishna therefore proposed that 
an ambassador should be sent to the Kauravas to 
arrange this. Perhaps this would have been agreed 
Ilia brother ^ Krishna’s eider brother had not 
bUme* spoken next. He dwelt on the folly of 
Tudki'tiihira. Yudhishthira. Wien there were thou- 
sands of dice players to gamble with, Yudhishthira 
must needs choose Sakuni. It was no blame to 
this expert gambler that he defeated the inexperi- 
enced Yudhishthira. The ambassador must, there- 
fore, approach all the Kaurava leaders with the 
greatest respect and humility, in the hope of in- 
ducing them to forgive Yudhishthira’s folly, and 
give up the half of the kingdom to the Pandavas.. 

Then arose in wrath the bold King Satyaki. 
u IVhy,” he said, “is any one permitted to speak 
King Sdtyoira Hiis assembl}' a word of blame of 

ej*«A/or the virtuous Yudhishthira, who, it is 
war well known, was shamefully cheated by 
the Kauravas, but nevertheless honourably kept 
his agreement with them ? It is no use trying to 
make any agreement with the Kauravas. Better 
far an open fight, in which we shall slay Duryo- 
dhana and Sakuni and Karna in battle, and give 
the Pandavas rule over the undivided Kuru race.” 

Then Drupada, King of the Pan chains, advised 
that all the kings friendly to the Pandavas should 
, , b e invited to send troops to support 
* them, and that when great armies had 
in this way been collected, a messenger 
should be sent demanding their kingdom for the 
Pandavas. Only a show of force, he thought, 
would have any influence on Duryodhana. This was 
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approved by Krishna, and it having been agrced.that 
King Drupada should send a messenger to Hastina- 
pura, the assembled kings returned to their homes. 

Then Yudhishthirn, Drupada, and Virata began 
to make preparations for war, and Dhritarashtra, 
hearing that the Pandavas had col- y reha „ et>f 
lected a large army, summoned his tntsstrtgert, 
allies also, so that the land was full 
of troops. Drupada, as arranged, sent 
as ambassador to Dhritarashtra his own priest. 

The result of this was that Dhritarashtra in his 
turn sent Sanjaya as a messenger to the Pandavas. 
Sanjaya was instructed-to say that Dhritarashtra 
desired peace, and that there Was nothing he 
would not do at the bidding of Krishna. Now, 
'Krishna was on the side of the Pandavas; and 
while he advised both parties to be at peace with 
one another, he made it clear that he thought 
the Pandavas had been ill-used. Yudhishtliira’s 
reply to the Kauravas was, “ Either give me back 
my own Indraprastha or fight with me.” 

It was then decided, as a last chance of peace, 
that Krishna himself should visit the court of King 
Dhritarashtra. But Duryodhana hard- Krishna 
ened his heart, and determined that goes_ (° 
no good should come of this embassy. naiUm i mra 
The Maliabharata makes nothing more plain than 
the wicked folly of Duryodhana. Yidura said of 
him, “ he hath abandoned all virtue, and is in 
love with sin.” He believed only in force, and 
cared nothing for the justice of the Pandava cause. 
He trusted in the skill and bravery of Bisluna, 
Drona, Kripa, and Kama to overcome the Pan- 
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davas, although all these heroes had been beaten 
from the field by Arjuna unaided. The poor old 
blind king, his father, Dhritarashtra, could not 
influence him. Bislima and Drona begged him 
not to begin this terrible war, which would nun 
the Bliaratas and depopulate the world. Dhn- 
tarashtra made a moving appeal for union among 
the brothers. Duryodhana, full of anger and pride, 
scorned all these appeals. He argued that the 
Pandavas, having of their own free-will gambled 
away their wealth, their kingdom, and their liberty, 
had no claim on him. Never, he said, would he 
consent to the restoration to them of their share 
o! the kingdom/ After this there was no hope of 
averting the war, and both sides got ready. 

One more thing Krishna tried to do for the 
Pandavas. On his way back from D hr it arashtra’s 
Knthna triu court he took up into his chariot Kama, 
to win. octr and revealed to him that his father 
Kama wftS nQ ^ as wfts commonly supposed, 
a simple chariot-driver, but the Sun * God himself, 
Surya, and that his mother was Kunti, the mother 
of the Pandavas. “ You are, then,” said Krishna, 
“ the brother of the Pandavas, and it is your duty to 
take sides with them.” But Kama said that he had 
been abandoned byhis own mother, but cherished by 
the charioteer’s wife, and favoured by Duryodhana, 
and lie could not desert the Kauravas. Moreover, 
for Yudhishthira’s good he could not change sides. 
He was the eldest son of Kunti, and if this were 
known to Yudhishthira he would never consent 
to be king when, in justice, the kingship belonged 
to Kama. So Kama remained with the Pandavas. 
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Now, both the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
greatly desired the support and help of Krishna; 
and learning that the King of the 
Yadavas was to be at a certain town *** 

on a certain night, Arjuna* and Dury- 
odhana both went there. Wien they arrived 
Krishna still slept, for it was still night. Dury- 
odhana was tlie first to enter liis room, and seated 
himself at the head of the bed, and Arjuna came 
in after and stood at the bedside. It happened, 
therefore, that when Krishna awoke he first saw 
Arjuna. Duryodhana immediately began to beg 
Krishna’s help, saying that he had been the first 
to come. This Krishna allowed, but, said he, 

the son of Kunti, 0 king, has been first beheld 
by me. While, therefore, I shall give my help 
to both, it will be for him to choose what that 
help shall be. I have a great army of many 
thousands of men ; these shall be sent to one of 
you, and I alone will go to the other. But I shall 
go not as a warrior, for I am resolved not to fight. 
O son of Kunti, choose you between my army 
and me.” Arjuna did not hesitate a moment ; he 
chose Krishna himself. Duryodhana, therefore, 
was to have the army, and foolishly imagined 
he. had the best of the bargain. In the war 
Krishna acted as Arjuna’s charioteer. 

Many peoples and kings are mentioned as taking 
part in the war which followed. Tte mlrl 
| <10 not tlnnk you will want to concerned in 
know all their names. Some of them 
have been mentioned already. The Pandavas, of 
course, had for allies the Matsyas and .the Pun- 
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chalas. They were also helped by the Kings 
Magadhn, Kasi, and Kosala, kingdoms of which 
I shall have to say more hereafter. Among the 
Kurus’ allies were the ^ing of Mndra, and even 
the Andhras, another people I shall have to say 
more about, in the south-east, between the Kistna 
and Godavari Rivers. All the peoples of Northern 
India were concerned in the war, and, speaking 
very generally, all were on the Kaurova side, 
except the peoples on the middle waters of the 
Ganges and Jumna. 

Hie epic is concerned more with the deeds of 
heroes than of their peoples, and all I can do is 
to try and give you a general idea of the fighting, 
and relate very shortly the great exploits of the 
Pandavas and the fate of some of their chief 
enemies. 


(7) TnE War 

The hero of the first part cd the wars was Bish- 
ma. He was commander-in-clucf of the Kaurovas’ 
.... . forces, and he was equally reverenced 
Jt'L UmW* hy both parties. On the first morning 
i^rmiesion to 0 f the battle the Pandavas were amazed 
lQ to see Yudhishthiro put off his coat of 
mail, lay down his weapons, and advance towards 
the Knurova army. Krishna and the other Pan- 
davas asked what this meant, but Yudhishthiro gave 
them no reply. Tim Kaurovas rejoiced, thinking 
that he came to join them; but Yudhishthiro 
passed through their ranks to Bishmn, and casting 
himself at the liigh-souled hero’s feet, said, 41 1 
salute thee, O invincible one 1 With thee we will 
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He leapt from Arjuna’s car whirling his shining 
discus, and advanced upon Bipinna, who for Ins 
part welcomed death at Krishna’s hand. But 
Arjuna in the nick of time, embracing Krishna’s 
knees, besought him to curb his anger, and promised 
him to annihilate the Kauravas. Krishna, well 
pleased, returned to the chariot. 

And so the battle went on from day to day, 
and Bishma remained the great Kaurava hero. 
His position was a strange one. He knew that 
the Panda va cause was just, but he felt bound 
to fight for his near relations, the Kauravas. 
Moreover, he could not escape by a chance 
death on the battle-field. He was a hero, the 
son of the goddess Gangii, and could not be 
defeated even by the gods with Indra at their 
head. 

In the hope of getting out of this difficulty, the 
Panda vas and Krishna put off their coats of mail 
’tit&nutMh nn( l v isited Bishma in his tent. The 
how he way Kuru grandsire received them kindly, 
tK * la,n and told them how he might be 
conquered. “ One that hath thrown away Ius 
weapons,” said he, “ one that hath fallen down, 
one who is flying away, one who is a female, one 
who bearetli the name of a female — with these I 
cannot and will not fight. Sikhandin was brought 
up as n woman, and hath borne a woman’s name. 
Him will I never strike. Do thou, Arjuna, there- 
fore place Sikhandin before thee, and with him 
as a shelter from my attack pierce me on every 
side with thy arrows.” J 

Arjuna could not bear to be the slayer of 
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Bishma. He recalled how in childhood, when, 
covered with dust from his games, he used to 
climb on Bishma’s knees and smear Ins body 
vrith the dust; and how once, when lie called 
Bishma father, he was answered, “I am. not tliy 
father, but thy father’s father, 0 Bhurata 1 At 
length Krishna persuaded him that it was his 
duty to slay even his grandsire if being true to 
his word required it. 

At length, therefore, on the tenth day of the 
battle, after Bishma had brought great slaughter 
to the Pandavas, Arjuna placed 
Sikhandin before him, and went to of arrouv - 
the attack. Bishma would not shoot 
at Sikhandin, who, however, pierced Bishma with 
his arrows. Arjuna also wounded Bishma many 
times, and at last, when “ there was not in Ins 
body a space of two fingers’ breadth that was 
not pierced by arrows,” he fell. Even then 
the multitude of arrows prevented his body 
reaching the ground, and he lay on what the 
poet calls his bed of arrows for many days, until 
he died. 

This did not end the war. Drona was made 
commander- in-cliief of the Kaurava armies, and his 
heroism again brought victory to the Drona falls 
Kauravas. At length he was slain by “ 

a stratagem. Aswatthaman, Drona’s 
younger son, was as heroic as his father, and doing 
great execution among the Pandava hosts. Now, 
it so happened that in the Pandava army there 
was an elephant named Aswatthaman. Him 
Bhima slew, and as soon as he got near to Drona, 
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shouted, ** Aswatthaman is slain.” Drona did 
not at first believe him ; but when Yudhiriilhirn, 
in whose truth Drona firmly believed, assured 
him that Aswnttlmman was in. truth dead, 
Drona despaired, and yielded his life to his 
enemies. 

Now, of all the great Knurova heroes there 
Kama remained only Kama. He was now 
mxrtomtby made commander-in-chief, and fought 
Mjuna bravely for two days. Then he met 
Arjuna, and, because the wheel of his chariot stink 
in the soft earth, was obliged to fight on foot. 
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This is hoir Romesli Dutt describes the final 
scene : — 

too, the gallant Kama leaped upon the humid soil, 

‘ Ti n ^ the sunken axle with a hard, unwonted toil. 

Hold 1 * he cried to noble Arjun, ‘ wage no fierce and 
impious war 

P n a foeman, helpless, careless — thou upon thy lofty car.’ 
bounty laughed thehelmdd Arjun, answer nor rejoinder gave; 
Unto Kama pleading virtue Krishna answered calm and 
t ' grave : 

Didst thou seek the path of virtue, mighty Kama, archer 
hold, * 

When Sakuni robbed Yudishthir of his empire and his 
gold? 1 

Hidst thou tread the path of honour on Yudishthir’s fatal 
tall, 

Ileapiurt insults on Draupadi in Hastina’s council hall ? 

idst thou then fulfil thy duty when, Yudishthir’s exile 
crost, 

-W asked in right and justice for Yudishthir’s empire 

Speak not, then, of rules of honour, blackened in your sins 
you die ; 

eath is come in shape of Arjun, Kama's fatal hour is nigh l ’ 

ung to fury and to madness, faint but frantic, Kama 
•ought, 

Hecldess, ruthless, and relentless, valiant Arum's life he 

ent ms last resistless arrow on liis foeman’s mighty chest ; 

nun felt a shock of thunder on his broad and mailed breast [ 

•untuig fell the bleeding Arjun, darkness dimmed bis manly 
c ^’ c » 

ale and breathless watched his warriors, anxious watched 
the gods in sky ! 

neu it passed, and helmed Arjun rose like newly lighted fire, 

• nu he drew the bow Gandiva, aimed his dart with »f|/M 
breath; 

nt e « ,c of lightning Arjun 's lurid ruioy/ nuiut, 

t,le re d and flaming meteor Kama fell anion# 
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After the death of Kama the rest of the Kaurova 
heroes were slain, Kripa by Yudhishthira, Durr* 
odhana and his brothers by Bbima. 
Roinesh Dutt thinks that the leading 
thought of the epic is the rivalry be- 
tween Arjuna and Kama. The death of Kama 
is, then, the climax of the story, and I need not 
pursue it further; though not the lea c t beautiful 
part of the poem describes the retirement from 
the world and the deaths of Dhritlmrilshtra and 
Kunti and the Pundavas and Draupadi. 

Much 1ms been written about the historical 
interest of the Mahubhfirata. One thing only I 
will mention here, and that is, how little change 
so many centuries seem to have made in the ways 
of behaving of statesmen and warriors. Then, as 
of late, kings suffered from ‘'earth hunger; they 
had become like dogs that snatch meat from one 
another.” From this come . the many acts of 
wickedness and folly of Dnryodlmnn. But we 
find that he is constantly opposed by those who 
believe in justice rather than in force. The poor 
old blind Dhritharushtra, Bishma, and Drona are 
on this side, and, wisest of them all, the sage 
Yidura. Moreover, the very arguments that are 
put forward are exactly those used to-day. If 
we can’t help seeing in Duryodlmna a likeness to 
the late. Kaiser, Vidura would have made a splendid 
president of the League of Nations. 



V. BUDDHA 

hr the Vedic Age the Aryans had not advanced 
JfV'H the Punjab; in the Heroic Age, 

. nbed in the Maliabharata, the , 
apitals of the Kauravas and Pan- do ms in ^ 
aavas were neither of them far from hudllha ' 8 <>*« ' 
^ eU ’ i- By tlle timc of Buddha, 
Hernl f ’ P" ha P s > flve hundred years after the 
Imlinn i scene ^ ie 8 reat events of 

he eo„ h * St0 P' 1 haS moved stil) Jarther east, to 
MounSp' h'f"'™, 411 ' Himalayas and Vindhyn 
Son Tr/’ rj atere<i the Ganges, Jumnn, and 
clnh ,. cre ,t;l>we were, first, to the east of Pan- 
Whi kingdom of Kosala, with its capital, 
hinedom ’ Tn n ji" g pretty much over the modem 

nnumber if° Ud n Then ngQ “ to the east '" >ere 
estinn tr, i* sma P er states, which it is very inter- 
dom s S t ? f k 7 10 . ,v w f, re republics rather than king- 
hut’ tv,„„ 1016 tIlat these republics had rajahs, 

assemblv S ti Ve i mm<i ? t wns caI ™ fl on hy a public 
for the ^ USed t° me .et in a mantapam built 
and Oct j“ n d decide upon peace or war, 

the best l- a cour t of justice. Of these republics 
whiof l l known ,ras that of the Sokivas, 
ay ; ast oE Kosala from what is 
canitni fr ??- tl ? r ot Nepal to the Ganges. Its 

no one u j nd f ° r lmndre ds of years 

new where it had stood. Along the foot 
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of the Himalayas lies the Tarai, separating the 
mountains from the cultivated plains. The Tarai 
is covered with dense jungle full of elephants and 
tigers, and there men suffer greatly from fever. 
Only thirty years ago travellers discovered in it 
a lonely stone pillar with an inscription on it. 
Later was found nortli of Gorukpore a dead city 
almost buried in a jungle of tree ferns and creepers. 
Moreover, among the ruins another pillar with an 
inscription was found, proving that this dead and 
forgotten city was really Kapilavastu. 

To the east again of the republics was the 
kingdom of Magadha, extending roughly over the 
modern district of Patna and the 
°° a nortli em half of the district of Gaya. 

Not a very large kingdom, you see, in Buddha’s 
time, but destined to become the greatest in India. 

Now all these places are important in the life 
of Buddha. He was bom at Kapilavastu. Buildh 
Gaya, the scene of his meditations under the Bo- 
tree, is in Mngadlm, and he spent much of his life 
in Kasi, which then was part of Kosala. 

Buddha was bom about two thousand four 
hundred years ago (483 n.c.), and was given the 
name of Siddhartha. Ilis father was 
n 'urtK > ‘ Suddliodana, Rajah of the Sakiyas ; 

his mother, Maha Maya Devi : but as 
she died seven days after Ids birth he was brought 
up by an aunt, who became one of his most faithful 
nu duration ^ ipci P ,cs - At the age of eight the sage 
Visvnmitra was appointed Iris tutor, 
to leach him all that a prince should know. When 
an auspicious day had arrived the prince was to 
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begin his education. Write this verse,” said 
Visvamitra, and slowly recited the verse u Gayatri.” 

“ Acharya, I write,” replied the prince, and wrote 
it in all known alphabets and languages. “ Now,” 
said Visvamitra, “to numbers. Repeat your 
numeration, by units up to ten, then by tens to 
hundreds, and so by thousands to a lakh.” Sid- 
dhartlia did so; but, a poet tells us, went iar be- 
yond the lakh, giving numbers to count the grains 
of dust, the stars of night, the drops of water in 
the ocean, and “ all the drops that in ten thousand 
years would fall on all the worlds by daily rain.” 
Then said Visvamitra, “ Most noble prince, since 
thou knowest these, need I teach thee measures 
cd length ? ” Then Buddha named the most 
minute measures ; for instance, how many motes 
m the sunbeam equal the breadth of the point of 
a mouse’s whisker ; how many of these go to a 
barley-corn which is itself seven times the waist 
of a wasp. From these he went on to a bow’s 
length, a lance’s length, and a mile, and even truly 
computed the number of motes in a mile ! 

A pretty story is told to show the gentleness, 
and compassion of the young prince. ' One day 
his cousin Devadatta shot at a flock 
Of wild swans passing overhead and 
wounded one in tire wing. The bird 
mil to the ground. Siddhartlia took it up and 
bound up its wound. Devadatta claimed the bird 
as his own, but Siddhartlia said, “Not so; the 
mrd belongs not to him who attempted to take 
its life, but to him who has saved it.” 

At length the time came when the young prince 
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should be married. His father sent his pundit 
to inquire in all the Kshatriya families of the 
. Sakiyas for a maiden worthy to be his 
u v ' amaa * son’s bride. At last one was found, but 
her father was unwilling for the marriage to take 
place. He bad beard that the prince loved more 
to wander in the forest and sit in meditation than 
to join his fellows in manly exercises and sports. 
Consequently Suddhodana arranged that a con- 
test in all the arts suitable for Kshatriyns should be 
held among five hundred of the noblest youth of 
the Sakiyas. In this contest the prince excelled 
all the rest with the sivord and the bow, in swim- 
ming and riding, in the management of elephants, 
and in music. Moreover, he showed the greatest 
skill in writing, arithmetic, and grammar, and a per- 
fect knowledge of the Vedas logic, and philosophy. 
Among the defeated were his two cousins, Ananda, 
who became his most faithful disciple, and Dovn- 
datta, who from this time was his hitter enemy. 

And so Siddhartlm married ; but this did not 
put an end to his meditations. He felt that he 
lind been sent into the world for a 
special purpose, to show mankind a 
way to be delivered from the bondage 
of their sins. Suddhodana feared lest these thoughts 
should make his son turn yogi, and, to divert him 
from them, provided for him every luxury, lie 
had built for the prince three palaces for sprint, 
summer, and winter, and filled them with silken 
curtain®, embroidered carpets, mid vessels of gold 
and silver. In these were a multitude of servants 
and slaves, who liad not only to do the young 
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prince’s pleksure, but guard liim carefully from 
any contact with the outside world. 

All these precautions were in vain. V n ® 
on hi* way from the city to the garden m which 
' he had been born, he saw by the road- ^ mfjiJ „„ 
side a broken. decrepit old man sup- jd mm 
porting his frail body with a stick, . . 

almost speechless with age and feebleness. _ D M 
is that man ? ” asked Siddhartha of his dianoteer. 
“He is smaU and weak, bis musoes are " 
his hair is white, his teeth chatter, he can , 1 
walk. Is it because he belongs to P a , ^ ,, 

family, or do all men in time become like him. 

“ Mv lord,” answered the charioteer, it is u g 
to do with his family. All men become o 
him ; there is no escape for any human bem 
old age.” •- 1 see,” said the prince ; that .man 

is indeed ignorant and weak. In youth heist 

and carda's, and does not see the old that 
awaits him. Turn my chariot ; whuf ha - t? „ 
must in time become old, to do with p ' easur - 
Another day Siddhartha saw by e r , 

a sick man, burning with fever, wiriiou 
or shelter, hardly able to breathe, and Tk' avdb 
with nothing to hope for but death. 

Again he questioned his charioteer, an 
received the answer he expected : from 

said he, “lasts no longer than entering, 

^hich man awakes to this horn j^_ e 
^hat wice man, having seen ^ re- 

can think of jov and pleasure - 
turned immediately to his palace- , bier 

Another day he saw a corpse placed on 
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and covered with a doth. A crowd of relations 
surrounded it, weeping and tearing their hair, 
throwing dust on their heads, and 
e corpse ^ e i r breasts. “ All, misery,” 

said the prince, “ that old age must destroy, that 
so many maladies are the foes of health, that life 
is so short. Would that there were no old age, 
no sickness, no death ! ” And for the first time 
letting something of his thoughts be known, he 
added, “ Let us return to the palace ; I must 
think how mankind is to be delivered,” 

One more meeting was necessary to convince 
Siddhartha of what lie must do. lie saw by the 
. roadside a yogi, calm, dignified, with 
‘ downcast eyes, in a ragged cloak, and 
carrying an alms bowl. “Who is this man?” 
asked the prince. “ My lord,” said the charioteer, 
“ this man is one of those called yogis, who leads 
a life of great austerity. Without passion, without 
jealousy or hatred, he lives in holy meditation 
on the alms of the pious.” 

AH these things were told to Suddliodana, who^ 
had Siddhartha more carefully watched tlinn ever.- 
... The young prince spoke with his father, 
kaieofhu asking his leave to depart. The king 
f a , ther ‘° begged him to change his mind, asking' 
f,M1 him what he really wanted. »“ My 
lord,” said Siddhartha, “ 1 wish for four things ; 
if you can give me them I will remain with you.. 
They are : That I may never grow old ; that I may 
be always in perfect health; and that I may not 
be subject to death. “ Even the Rishis,” said the 
king, “ cannot do this.” “ Grant me this, then,” 
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said the prince, “that when my earthly life is 
over I ma}" not be subject to the risks and chances 
of transmigration.” 

The king then saw that his son was bent on a 
religious life, and determined to prevent by force 
liis departure. Every door of the 
T « vlchd* P a l ace was watched, and the gates 
of the town, and a special band of 
five hundred young Sakiyas was formed to pre- 
. vent the escape of the prince. 

All these efforts were vain. One night, when 
all the guards, worn out with watching, were 
„ sunk in slumber, the prince ordered 
u < atfiig j^ s c } jar j 0 t eer ^ddle his horse Kan- 
taka, and escaped at midnight from the town. 
He rode all night, and when dawn came he dis- 
mounted, gave to his charioteer his turban adorned 
with pearls, and sent him away with Kantaka. 
Then he cut off his hair with his sword, for a man 
devoted to religion could not wear his hair like 
a Kshatriya. Next he exchanged liis clothes of 
Benares muslin for the worn clothes of yellow 
deerskin of a hunter he happened to meet. 

Siddhartha’s flight was soon discovered, and men 
wore sent to find him. They soon came across the 
hunter in the prince’s clothes, and would have over- 
taken the prince, but the charioteer persuaded them 
to return to the king. “ The prince,” he said, “ is 
quite fixed in his intention. lie lias determined 
not to return to Kapilavastu before he has attained 
the supreme knowledge, and has become the per- 
fect and accomplished Buddha.” The king and 
Siddliurtha’s young wife were plunged in grief J 
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but they dared not make any further attempt to 
recover their son and husband. 

Siddhartha made Iris way to Raj agriha, the old 
capital of Magadha. The people had heard of 
his wisdom and beauty, and when 
he appeared in the streets with his 
alms bowl the bazaars were emptied 
of their buyers and sellers, and every one crowded 
round the princely mendicant. Bimbisara, the 
King of Magadha, who was the same age as Sid- 
dhartha, saw tile popular excitement from his 
palace windows, came the next day to visit him, 
and begged him to take up his abode in the palace. 
Siddhartha declined, and after a short stay in the 
capital, sought a quiet retreat on the river bank. 

Siddhartha at first thought that the way of 
salvation lay through the austerities of a yogi, 
and for six years he practised these in ... . 

nil their ngour, sacrificing ins strength 
and beauty. But he became convinced that he 
was not on the right path. He gave up his aus- 
terities, ate heartily, and recovered his strength 
and beauty. He did not cease, however, from 
meditation, and at length he felt him- 
self in possession of the truth, and that ' 

he was indeed the Buddha. One day 
he met on the road a seller of grass, who was 
cutting a kind of soft, sweet-smelling grass fit for 
mat-making. Siddhartha went to this man and 
asked him for some of his grass. Of this he made 
a carpet, with the points of the grass in the middle, 
the roots at the edges. On this he seated him- 
self at the foot of a tree, his legs crossed, Ins body 
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erect and turned to the east. The tree was the 
famous Bo-tree. He remained seated thus with- 
out movement for a day and a night, and at dawn 
lie became the perfect Buddha, attained perfect 
intelligence and triple knowledge. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ thus shall I put an end to the 
misery of the world.” And, striking the earth with 
his hand, “ Let this earth be my witness. It is the 
home of all living creatures ; it encloses everything 
movable and immovable ; it is impartial ; it shall 
witness that I do hot lie.” 

Buddha then began to consider how “ the law ” 
— that is, his new 1 religion — could be communicated 
to mankind, and so difficult was this 
ho^to'ghi task that he almost gave it up in 
"the law" despair. He reflected, however, that* 
o man m man ]Q n( j m ight be divided into three 
parts. One-third believes in what is untrue, and 
will continue to do so ; one-third believes in the 
truth ; and one-third is in a state of uncertainty 
as to what is true and what is false. The three 
parts are like the lotuses in a tank. Some have 
not yet emerged from the water, some have just 
reached the surface, others have risen above it. 
If he did not teach “ the law,” therefore, at least 
one-third of the human race would never know it. 

"When Buddha was practising austerities he had 
five disciples, who when he gave up his austerities 
iiebtyhs had left him. These, he decided, 
witt hu fiie should be the first to receive “ the 
rfwcyik* law.” He accordingly journeyed to 
Benares, where they were in what is commonly 
called ’the "Deer Park. The five saw the Buddha 
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alar off, and arranged among themselves that 
they would not rise to receive him, nor allow 
him a seat on their carpet. But as he came 
nearer, they were, in spite of themselves, over- 
come by his majesty and glory. They rose to 
welcome him, and begged him to seat himself 
upon the carpet. Then Buddha explained to 
them his doctrine, and they became his disciples. 
King Bimbisara, who had always been his friend, 
also was converted. He presented Buddha with 
the Bamboo Grove, where huts could be built 
for his disciples. Bimbisara’s wife was a princess 
. of Kosala, and their son was named 

jaaaaru ^jatasatru. When Bimbisara had 
reigned fifty-two years he was murdered by Aja- 
tasatru. This prince at first showed little favour to 
Buddha ; in fact, he was a close friend of Devadatta, 
Buddha’s cousin and enemy. It was Devadatta, 
in fact, who had beguiled Ajatnsatru to kill his 
righteous father. Notwithstanding this murder 
Ajntasatm was one of the eight persons with a 
right to a share in the relics of Buddha, so that 
it seems he was afterwards converted, and I hope 
he then repented. 

During his life as a preacher of “the law” 
Buddha lived less in Magadha than in Kosala, at 
its capital, Sravasti, which seems to 
as'prMthtr have been- near the modern Fyzabad. 

Here he spent much time in a beautiful 
garden given to him by the Diwan of Kosala. The 
family of Buddha, his father, his aunt, his cousin 
Ananda, and his wives, all became his disciples; 
and, in fact, all the Sakiyas became Buddhists. 
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Although, of course, the new religion was opposed 
by the Brahmans, it continued to spread, and, be- 
fore Buddha died at the age of eighty, • 

must have had many thousands of "S* 
believers. 

Whatever we may think about Buddhism as a 
religion, it is clear that Buddha was one of the 
greatest men that India has produced. 

The religion he founded, although in 
time it almost disappeared in. India, spread over 
Eastern Asia after his death, and is still the 
religion of many millions in Tibet, Nepal, China, 
Japan, Siam, Burma, and Ceylon. 



Buddha’s divinely- 
aided escape. 




VT. INDIA AND THE YAVANAS 

(1) Alexander tiie Great 

In my first chapter I told you that I should not give 
you many dates of years, but generally speak about 
centuries. Now I come to an event 
conquers tL the exact date of which is known. 

This is the first coming to India of 
mp ' re people from Europe. These people 
were called by the Indians Yavanas. In Europe 
they were known as Macedonians. Their king 
was the celebrated Alexander the Great. He was 
King of Macedonia, and his kingdom was the 
southern part of what we now call the Balkan 
Peninsula. The most southerly part of it, Greece, 
haU^belonged to a number of republics, but these 
<v — ‘ ' had quarrelled among them- 

selves, and had been con- 
quered by the Macedonian 
King Philip. This was 
Alexander’s father. Be- 
tween Macedonia and India 
was the great Empire of 
Persia, extending west to 
east from Asia Minor to 
Afghanistan. The Persians 
had tried to overcome the 
Greeks, and had failed. Philip was intending to 
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renew the war against Persia when he died. Alex- 
ander, therefore, led his armies against Persia. For 
seven years he marched and fought, going ever east- 
ward, and having conquered the whole Persian 
Empire, in- the year 329 b.c., about a century 
and a half after the death of Buddha, lie was in 
Southern Afghanistan. 

This was perhaps the most wonderful thing 
that had happened so far in the history of the 
world. Think what Alexander had Oreatnejso f 
done. If you look at your atlas you Alexander's 
will find that the 25th degree of longi- ex - ?Zo ' M 
tude passes through Macedonia, and that Kan- 
dahar is east of the 65th degree. If Alexander 
had marched in a straight line lie must have gone 
at least 2,764 miles. Of course his marches were 
altogether far longer. He went first, for instance, 
to Egypt, and he had to go to and fro in the Per- 
sian Empire wherever lie heard that there were 
armies to fight againsri Then, too, 'think of the 
kind of country he had to march and fight in,” 
full of waste places, rushing rivers, and high moun- 
tains. You may suppose that by the time he 
reached Afghanistan his men were quite used to 
hardships. Not only this, but they had come to 
think of him as little less than a god, whom no 
one could possibly defeat. 

People in India must have heard something of 
all this, and when Alexander came Alexandria- 
into Afghanistan the kings of the Pun- among the- 
jab must have wondered what next lie ^ racAosiC71 * 
intended. What he actually did was to build a 
city and name it Alexandria. lie built several 
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cities to which he gave this name. The best known 
is Alexandria in Egypt, which has never lost its 
importance. The Alexandria in Afghanistan is 
now called Kandahar. 

The Punjabis must have felt that the building 
of this city meant that they were to have Alex- 
ander and his Yavanas as permanent irt 

neighbours. There was no easy way, the Kabul 
however, from Southern Afghanistan tallty ■ 
into the Punjab, and perhaps they trusted to this 
for security. If so, they could not do so for long. 
Although it was winter, and high hills had to be 
crossed, Alexander led his army to the Kabul 
valley. Now indeed the Punjabis must have felt 
that Alexander was at their door. Tin’s happened 
in the winter of 329-328 b.c. 

For another year, however, the Punjab was 
undisturbed. Alexander built yet another Alex- 
andria, this time at the foot of the Hindu Kush, 
and from it crossed the mountains to attack the 
last of the Persians to resist him. Having de- 
feated these, he returned southwards in the spring 
of 327 n.c. 

At this time there were in the Punjab several 
kingdoms. Of these, the farthest to the north- 
west was between the Indus and the 
Jhelurn.^ The capital of its rajah was 
Takshasila, about ten miles from where 
Rawal Pindi now stands. It was therefore on 
one of the highways into India. People coming 
down the Kabul valley to Peshawar and crossing 
the Indus would come to it on their way into the 
Punjab. Next to the kingdom of Takshasila was 




ALEXANDER ON HIS FAMOUS CHARGER 
BUCEPnALUS. 


the country of the Purus, a people mentioned in 
the Vedas. Their ruling family was that of the 
Pauravas, and the Paurava of Alexander’s time 
was a very remarkable man. He was very tall 
and strong, and a great warrior — a hero, like 
those of the Great War. Moreover, lie too had 
the earth hunger of kings, and wanted to build up 
for himself a great kingdom. It is not surprising 
if the Rajah of Takshasila was afraid of him. At 
any rate there was no friendship between the two, 
and when it seemed clear that Alexander meant 
to invade the Punjab the Rajah of Takshasila 
seems not to have thought of uniting with the 
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Paurava to resist the Yavanas. Indeed, the 
rajah’s son, Ambhi, formed a totally different 
plan. He had sent messengers to Alex- 
ander -while he was still at Samarkand, ^SamL 
saying that he would fight by Alex- 
ander’s side against any Indians who might resist 
him. In this way he thought he woukT make 
his father safe from the Paurava monarch; and 
in fact, when Alexander did, in the summer of 
327 n.c., march upon India, he had the Rajah of 
Takshasila as his ally. 

Alexander had at this time an army of not 
more than twenty-five or thirty thousand men. 
Of these, many were Macedonian foot- • 
men armed with long spears and oblong Ale ^mf r ' 8 
or round shields. There were also 
Macedonian horsemen, the Kshatriyas, so to speak. 
There were also slingers and bowmen , and men 
-who threw javelins, mountaineers from the Bal- 
kans. In addition to these Macedonians there 
were men from various parts of Asia, such as 
Persian cavalry and men from Central Asia, who 
could shoot from their horses while riding at full 
speed. 

(2) Alexander invades India 
For the invasion of India Alexander divided his 
army into two portions. One lie sent to the 
Indus by the shortest way, to make ready for 
crossing that river ; the other he himself led 
through, the. hills, cw. the, wrath ei the KeWi River. 
The country was very nigged, and inhabited by 
warlike tribes, who resisted him bravely. There 
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were many rock fortress. Some of the^c Alex- 
ander stormed, others surrendered. Many men 
wore killed and large quantities of cattle cap- 
tured — more than two lakhs, one historian says 
—and of these Alexander cho^e some of the best 
to he sent home to Macedonia. One 
Ca J%£,? of the rock fortresses that Alexander 
eaptured was called by the Greeks 
Aornus. Tills was a great mass of rock seemingly 
on the Indus, but learned men are not agreed as 
to exactly what rock it was. It took the Greeks 
many days to capture the lower parts of the rock, 
and then they found that they still had to get 
up the highest and steepest part of it. Alexander 
ordered his soldiers to cut each of them one hundred 
stakes. These they piled up against the rock, so’ 
as to form a great mound from which arrows might 
reach the defenders. The piling up of this mound 
of stakes went on for three days, when on the 
fourth the Macedonians succeeded in capturing a 
small hill on a level with the top of the rock. 
Alexander ordered that the mound should be made 
to join this small hill with the rock. Then in the 
night with a few hundred men he climbed the 
rock, the Macedonians pulling one another up, 
some at one place, some at another. In this way 
he became master of the famous rock Aornus. _ 
He then continued his march to the Indus. 

When he got to the river he found 
thtindul that his generals hnd already made a 
bridge across it, and had collected many 
boats, botli large and small. It may be sup- 
posed that the bridge was one made of boats, as 
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described ns follows by a Greek historian : “ The 
boats are ro\ved down-stream stern foremost, and 
arc prevented from going too far by the oars. 
Then when each has reached its appointed plncc 
baskets of wicker work, pyramid-slmped and filled 
with stones, are lowered into the river from the 
prow of each, to hold it fast against the force of 
the current. As soon ns one lias been thus made 
fast another is placed parallel to it, but at a suit- 
able distance. Reams of wood are then rapidly 
laid lengthwise from one boat to the other, and 
planks are placed crosswise on these beams. At 
each end of the bridge railed gangways arc made 
so that horses and beasts of burden may with the 
greater safety enter upon it. The gangways serve 
at the same time to bind the bridge to the shore. 
In a short time the .whole work is completed amid 
great noise and bustle, though discipline is by no 
means lost sight of as the work proceeds.” Some- 
what in this way, we may suppose, the Indus was 
bridged. (See page 94.) 

When the bridge was built Alexander ordered 
sacrifices to the Greek gods, and athletic sports 
and horse races in their honour. Then the crossing 
began. The army was more mixed even than it 
had been when it entered India. It had been 
joined by the King of Tnkshasila, now Ambhi him- 
self, the son of the old rajah, with his Indian 
troops. There were also thirty elephants captured 
after the fall of Aomus,.and multitudes of cattle. 

Not long after crossing the Indus the Yavanns 
arrived at Takshasilil itself, the first great Indian 
city they had seen. They found that it was delight- 
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fully situated in a well -watered valley. Tlicy 
were astonished at its size and magnificence. It 
was one of the most celebrated cities- 
r ««Jk5 a India, and a place to’ winch young 
men were sent for their education. 
It might, in fact, be called a university town. 
Here Alexander held a durbar, and received the 
rajahs and princes who had submitted to him, and 
who came to bring him presents. lie gave to 
these rulers lands taken from those who had not 
submitted to him. His Macedonian captains did 
not altogether like his generosity to the Indians, 
and began to grumble. Alexander took no notice 
of this, but pushed on with his army to the 
Jhelum, on the farther bank of which the Paurava 
was awaiting him. This king is so generally known 
as Poms which is what the Greeks called him, that 
it will be convenient to call him so henceforth. 
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(3) Pores and Alexander 

Poms must have felt that he was left almost 
alone to resist the Yavnnas. Amhhi had quite 
gone over to their side, along with many other 
rulers. Another ruler of the Pauravn family, whose 
country lay to the east beyond the Chenab, had 
offered to join Alexander. There was one man, 
however, that Fonts thought he could tnist, the 
Rajah of Abisliara, in Kashmir; but even this 
man was false. At the same time that he sent 
troops to help Poms he sent his brother to Alex- 
ander bearing presents and promises of submission. 

Poms deserves to be counted among the-greatest 
of Indian heroes. Alexander considered himself 
already Emperor of India, and sent to 
order Poms to pay tribute and to come 11 p * 
and meet his sovereign on the very 
frontiers of his own dominions. Poms answered 
that he would comply with the second of these 
demands; and when Alexander entered his king- 
dom he would meet him, but come armed for 
battle. He accordingly waited for Alexander cm 
the left bank of the Jhclum, probably not far 
from where the town of Jhclum now stands. 

Alexander was at Tnksliasila in the hot weather 
of 326 n.c. It is not certain when lie marched to 
the JMum-perhnijs in May. Any- Akm , Jrr „ d 
now, the nver was rising and the rams I’orui on the 
could not be far off, so the longer the J,ie!um 
crossing was delayed the more difficult it would 
be. Alexander therefore pushed on as quickly as 
he could. He sent part of the army in advance 
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with the boats he had used on the Indus, carried 
on wagons in sections. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to make a bridge oi boats like that over the 
Indus, That river had not been in flood *, but the 
Jhehmi was in flood, and, moreover, there was the 
army o! Porus to prevent bridge building. Alex- 
ander might have waited till the rains were over 
and the river ran low in October. His army might 
then have forded it. ’ Put it he did this there was 
no knowing what would happen in the meantime. 
His Indian allies might desert him. Kings from 
farther east might come to the help of Porus. 
He "did keep Porus in suspense by collecting great 
quantities of provisions, ns though he meant to 
stay on his own side of the river for some time. 
But he seems to liavfi determined to cross it as 
soon ns possible. 

And so these two great armies lav opposite one 
'another with the river, about half a mile wide, 
^between. They could see what one another was 
doing. The Indians could make out Alexander’s 
tent -and bodyguards, and perhaps even sometimes 
see Alexander himself. The Ynvnnns could sec the 
opposite bank covered with soldiers, in the midst 
ot which, like so many castles, stood the huge 
elephants. The mahouts excited the elephants so 
.'that they kept up a constant trumpeting. The 
-Yavdnas by this time knew something about 
‘ elephants, but they still thought them very ter- 
rible boasts. 

Alexander did all he could to keep Porus from 
guessing what he meant to do. lie constantly 
kept las men moving up and down the river' 

(2.5M) 6 
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bank, and even through the noise o! the rain in 
the darkness of night the Indians could hear words 
o! command and the Yavana battle-songs and the 
movements of cavalry on the opposite shore. They 
were always expecting an attack, and could not 
imagine whence it would come. 

At length Alexander made a plan for the attack. 
He ordered his general, Craterus, to remain with 
Alexander *h e camp opposite Porus, and to ride 
erow$th up and down, and make believe that 
Jheium j je mean i jjy t 0 cross the river. 
He also ordered that his own tent should be left, 
standing with his bodyguard on duty, and even 
directed one of his officers, who was not unlike 
himself when seen at a distance, to wear the royal 
robes and show himself in front of the tent. Mean* 
while Alexander marched the rest of the army 
about seventeen miles along the river to a place 
where there was an island covered with forest, 
which would prevent the Indians seeing wlmt took* 
place on the opposite bank. Here Alexander had 
collected a large number of boats, and here he 
determined to cross the river. 

When all was ready for the attempt a great 
storm arose with torrents of rain,- which made 
the Greeks desert their boats and fly to the camp 
for shelter. The min ceased ns suddenly ns it 
began ; but so thick were the clouds that -it was 
almost too dark for men conversing to see each 
other's, faces. But Alexander would not let this 
spoil his plans. He ordered that the army should 
embark in silence, and went himself in the first 
boat with ins generals. The boats had to come 
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round the island, and were then seen by Indian 
watchers, who as soon as possible warned Porus. 
Moreover, when the troops had landed it was 
found that they were, after all, not on the main- 
land, but that there was still in front of them 
a. deep channel. For some time no ford could 
be found; but at last one was discovered, where 
men could struggle through with the water breast 
high. And so the army got across. 

When Porus heard of the landing he was puzzled 
what to do. He still had Craterus opposite him, 
with a strong Macedonian force, so 
he dared not leave that point un- 
defended. He therefore kept most of 
his army where it was, and sent against Alex- 
ander his son with two thousand men and a 
hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander sent 
first against this force the horsemen- from Central 
Asia, and followed himself at the head of his 
Macedonian cavalry. The prince’s force was not 
strong enough to meet this attack. The chariots 
proved useless, as their wheels stuck fast in the 
soft ground, and the young prince was killed, with 
large numbers of his men. 

When Porus heard the news he moved almost 
his whole army against Alexander. It is diffi- 
. cult to know exactly what happened in the battle 
that .followed. It was begun by the mounted 
archers from Central Asia, followed 
up by the Macedonian horse. The pom 
Indians^ could not get a firm rest 
for their long bows in the rain- soaked ground. 
The foot-soldiers were driven in among the 
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elephants, which were as destructive to their own 
side as to the enemy. The chariots were urged 
at full speed into the midst of the battle. But 
it would be hard to say which side suffered most 
from this charge ; for, while the Macedonian foot- 
soldiers were trampled down, the charioteers were 
hurled from their seats when the chariots jolted 
over the broken and slippery ground. Some of 
the horses took flight, and overturned the chariots, 
not only into the mud and pools of water, but 
even into the river itself. The battle became a 
rout. And then it was found that Craterus had 
succeeded also in crossing the river, so that 
the fugitives were faced by numbers of fresh 
troops. 

.Poms fought in the battle -with the greatest 
bravery. He was mounted on a huge elephant, 
and was clad in armour from. head to 

For l a j£ tht foot, but with his right shoulder bare. 

As I have said, he was a huge man. It 
is said that his breastplate was twee the size of 
that of an ordinary man. He was as strong as 
he was big, and hurled darts with the force of a 
catapult. When he saw that the battle was going 
against him he gathered round him forty of the 
elephants, and with these and the darts he hurled 
made great slaughter. But he was easy to shoot 
at, with his great height and riding so huge an 
elephant, and he was soon wounded by a dart. 
Moreover, the Yavanas had found out how to 
overcome the elephants. They attacked them 
with a storm of darts ; they hacked their feet 
with axes and their trunks with curved swords. 
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No wonder that the elephants retreated. Poms, 
left almost alone, turned to leave the field. 

Soon a man. came galloping after him. It was 
Ambhi, Rajah of Takshasila. Poms hurled at 
him his last javelin, 
which, one historian 
says, - pierced him 
from back to chest. 

One would like to 
know that Ambhi , 
perished thus, but 
apparently he was ! 
not struck by the 
dart, and rode back 
to Alexander. Then 
Alexander sent 
other horsemen, 
among whom was. a 
man whom Porus 
considered a friend. 

Poms was by this time exhausted, and suffering 
terribly from thirst ; so, when he heard this man’s 
message, he dismounted, and haring refreshed him- 
self with water, was conducted to Alexander. 

• Alexander was greatly impressed by the appear- 
ance of Poms, not only because of his great height, 
six and a half feet, but because he 
advanced to meet the Macedonian 
king as one brave man should meet 
another after doing his utmost in defence of Ins 
kingdom. Alexander was the first to speak, and 
asked Poms how he washed to be treated. Poms 
replied, ‘‘Treat me, 0 Alexander! as befits a 
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king.” “ For my own sake, 0 Poms I thou shalt 
be so treated; but do thou in thine own be- 
half ask for whatever boon thou plensest.” To 
which Porus replied that in what lie liad asked 
everything was included. Alexander was more de- 
lighted than ever with this answer, and not only 
appointed Porus to govern Iiis own Indians, but 
gave him much more land to rule over. 

(4) The Macedonians mutiny 
Alexander performed sacrifices and held games 
to celebrate his victory. Then he had traced out 
xietea and on the ^<1 of battle a new city, to be 
Buuphaia called Nicrea — the “City of Victory.” 
founded ^ tlie spot from which lie had crossed 
the Jhelum he determined to build another city, 
to be called Bucephala, after -the name of his 
famous horse, Bucephalus. Bucephalus is said to 
have carried Alexander in the thick of the fight, 
and when the king’s life was in danger the horse, 
though covered with wounds, just managed to 
carry his master out of the battle, and then sank 
gently to the ground and died. But I am afraid 
I must tell you that this is not true. Alexander 
did not ride Bucephalus in the battle, and the 
horse simply died of old age. 

Now that Poms had become Alexander’s friend 
Alexander ad- there was no ruler in the Punjab power- 
vontMiDuflnU ful enough to withstand him. Alex- 
Mag* ha an( j er crosse{ j the Chcnnb, and gave the 
dominions of the other Paurava, Porus’s relation, 
to Torus. He then advanced across the Riivi 
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to the Beas. If he had crossed this he would 
have had only one more river of the Indus system 
to pass, the Sutlej. He would then have been in 
the plains of the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
led down to the great kingdom of Magadha. 
Alexander had been told of this kingdom, and 
that the Ganges country was fertile and well 
governed. Its inhabitants had, moreover, a greater 
number of elephants than the other Indians, and 
♦these of superior size and courage. He was eager 
to extend his conquests as far as the Eastern Sea, 
and seems to have thought that he would then be 
ruler of the whole inhabited earth. 

The Macedonians and their allies were, however, 
tired out. They were thousands of miles from 
home. They had marched, regardless 
of burning heat, bitter cold, and deluges H byhU P amy 
of rain, over sandy deserts, high moun- 
tains, and treacherous swamps. They had fought 
many battles and taken many towns. “ Was 
there,” they said, “ to be no end to their toils 
and dangers ? ” They began to hold meetings, in 
which some lamented their condition, and others, 
the more violent, declared that they would follow 
no farther, though Alexander himself should lead 
the way. Alexander summoned his officers, and 
made a great speech to them, promising that if they 
would continue to follow him he would restore 
those that wished it to their homes, and provide 
splendidly for those who chose to stay in India. 
“Those who remain here,” he said, “ I will make 
objects of envy to those who go back.” He was 
'answered by one of the officers, .who advised 
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Alexander for his own sake to return, and not 
to try to make more conquests with an army 
that had lost so many men from battle and disease, 
and was so unwilling to follow him. Alexander 
was enraged ; he retired to his tent to give the 
army time to change their minds. After three 
days, during which he saw no one, he understood 
from the deep silence throughout the camp that 
there was no chance of their doing this. He then 
offered sacrifices for the passage of the river. The 
Alexander oraens were against it, and Alexander 
yidd* to the summoned his officers again, and told 
atmy them that he had determined to march 
back. Great was the rejoicing, and the officers 
praised Alexander, because by them, and by them 
only, he had allowed himself to be overcome. 
Alexander recrossed the Ravi and the Chenab, 
and returned to the banks of the Jhelum. 

You may think he did not keep his promise 
very well when I tell you that, instead of going 
back the way he had come through Afghanistan, 
he determined to sail down the Jhelum into the 
Indus, and so return by sea. You will see a little 
further on how far the Macedonians were from being 
at the end of their fighting, toils, and hardsliips. 

(5) Alexander leaves India 
Alexander got together a great fleet of boats 
Alexander f° r the voyage down the rivers, many 
ftorisdotcn of them rowed by thirty men each. 

< e eam Q n n.pp 0 £ n t e d day he placed him- 
self in the prow of his boat, and poured from a 
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golden bowl offerings of wine to the gods of the 
rivers of the Punjab and to his own gods. Then 
a trumpet sounded, and the fleet set out.' The 
noise of so many oars striking the water at the 
same time and of the songs of the rowers and the 
shouts of the officers giving orders was tremendous. 
Where the river passed through ravines the echoes 
flying to and fro between the banks made it all 
the greater. Everything was, however, carried 
out in good order. The boats had to keep a fixed 
distance from each other. On the banks marched 
part of the army, including the elephants, which 
by this time numbered two hundred. Many of the 
horses were carried in the boats, which greatly 
astonished the Indians, who had never before seen 
horses in boats. 

On the tenth day the place was reached where 
the Chenab joins the Jhelum. Below this, be- 
tween the Chenab and the Ravi, and 
between that river and the Sutlej, were 
tribes that had determined to resist 
Alexander. Alexander, leading a body of horse 
across the desert, made a sudden attack on a city 
of one of these tribes, and captured it. In an 
attack on another city lie was in great danger. 
The inhabitants had taken refuge in the citadel, 
and scaling ladders were brought to attack it. 
The men who carried them were not quick enough 
for Alexander, who snatched one of the ladders 
from its bearer, placed it against the wall, and 
began to climb up, covering himself with his 
shield. He reached the top almost alone; and 
the soldiers behind, in their eagerness to follow 
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Alexander proceeded down the Indus to the 
great city of Pattala, where the river divided 
into two branches. He found the city 
M PatitZ at deserted by its inhabitants, who had 
* fled when they heard he was coming. 
Many of them were, however, persuaded to come 
back. Before this the army had been divided, 
about a third with all the ele- 
phants being sent home under 
Craterus by way of Kanda- 
har. From Pattala Alexander 
made an expedition down the 
western branch of the river, and 
sailed a little way into the sea. 
The Greeks were greatly aston- 
ished by the tides in the Arabian 
Sea, as up to this time they had 
only known the Mediterranean, 
where there are no tides. Return- 
ing to Pattala, he explored in the 
same way the eastern branch of 
the river. He had the idea of 
making the Indus a great high- 
way for commerce, with cities on 
its banks, with docks and ware- 
houses. 

He had, however, not quite for- 
gotten his promise to lead the Macedonians back 
m, march home. His plan was to send the fleet 
rtrowA along the coast to the Persian Gulf, and 
' “ “ e " (an to march overland himself through the 

southern part of what is now Baluchistan. Ac- 
cordingly, in September 825 n.c. he marched out 
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of Pattala. The inarch was harder than he had ex- 
pected. There were mountain ranges to be crossed, 
and to avoid these he had to go farther inland than 
he intended. The country was for the most part 
sandy desert. The sand was heaped- up in loose 
ridges, into which men,’ horses, and mules sank as 
they would in walking in mud or untrodden snow. 
The heat was also intense, and places where there 
was water far from one another, so that the army 
had to make very long marches, mostly by night. 
It was the time of the south-west monsoon, but the 
rain clouds passed over this sandy desert, to break 
on the mountains to the north. This caused sudden 
floods in the streams; and once, when the army 
was encamped on the banks of a stream, so much 
rain fell in the mountains that the stream came 
down in a sudden flood in the middle of the night. 
Most of the women and children of the camp 
followers were swept away, and the royal baggage 
and the remaining mules and oxen. 

When the army did reach water, they drank so 
greedily that it is said that some soldiers lulled them- 
selves. Alexander consequently used to encamp a 
mile and a half from the watering-place, to prevent 
the men and beasts pushing in crowds to the water, 
which was not only dangerous to their lives,' but led 
to the spoiling of the water by their trampling in it. 

It was during this march that Alexander per- 
formed what has b een called the noblest T . . . 
action of his life. He was ploughing action of his 
through the sand on foot at the head Ufe 
of his army suffering greatly from thirst, and the 
next watering-place was still far off. Some soldiers 
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who had strayed from the main body found a little 
dirty water in a hole in a torrent bed, and brought 
it to him as a precious gift. He took it, and 
thanked the men who brought it, but at once 
poured it upon the ground in the sight of all. 
This action, proving that the king was willing to 
share all the hardships the soldiers had to endure, 
inspirited them os much as if he had given to 
every man a draught of fresh water. 

Meanwhile the fleet made its way along the 
coast, constantly putting in to receive the supplies 
of food that Alexander sent from the 
“ FUkEattrt" land- Many strange peoples were met 
with. Those on the coast the Greeks 
called “ Fish Eaters.” These people lived in huts 
made of heaped-up shells roofed with backbones 
of fish. Other huts were made of the bones of 
whales, with the jawbones making arched door- 
ways. During this march Alexander was already 
outside India.' He eventually got to the mouth 
of the Tigris and to Babylon, where he died in 
323 n.c. 

Alexander had hoped to add India to his empire, 
and when he left it he supposed that he had made 
arrangements that would keep it under him. He 
had made Amblu and Poms kings over nil the 
Punjab. He had left Macedonian governors in 
the cities he had founded. He had treated with 
kindness all those who had submitted to him, 
and he had done his utmost to inspire terror by 
killing or selling as slaves those who opposed him. 
There was one part of the Indian people that 
never gave in to him, or thought him anything 
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but a vulgar conqueror suffering, as kings so 
commonly do, from earth hunger. These were 
the Brahmans, and particularly the Brahman 
ascetics. 

(6) The Brahmans and Alexander 

The Greeks in their own country gave great 
•honour to philosophers, lovers of wisdom. When 
Alexander heard that in India there 
were people who despised pleasure 
and luxury, and gave themselves up 
to meditation, he very much wished to learn what 
their doctrine was. When he was at Takshasila 
lie therefore sent one of liis officers to invite a 
noted yogi to come and see him. This yogi the 
Greeks called Kalanos. This was not his name, 
but merely something like the Sanskrit word he 
used as a salutation. The Macedonian officer 
found Kalanos lying naked on a bed of stones. 
Kalanos laughed at the helmet, cloak, and long 
boots of the Yavana, and invited him to strip 
and lie down beside him on the stones, when he 
would explain his philosophy. The oldest and 
wisest of the sages, one Mandanes, rebuked Kala- 
nos and praised Alexander, because, although he 
was so great an emperor, he wished to obtain 
wisdom. “ He is the only philosopher in arms,” 
he said, “ I ever heard of.” He refused to go to 
Alexander, however. But in the end Kalanos was 
persuaded to go, and he remained with Alexander 
for some years, and there was great friendship 
between them. Although when Kalanos joined 
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Alexander lie was an old man, he had always 
been in the best of health. When he arrived with 
Alexander at Perscpolis, however, he 
became unwell. He therefore asked 
Alexander to prepare for him a funeral 
pyre, and to order it to be set on fire as soon 
as lie should ascend it. Alexander very unwill- 
ingly consented.. Kaliinos then embraced his 
friends, but would not so take leave of Alexander, 
saying that he would meet him at Babylon and 
there embrace him. After Alexander’s death at 
Babylon this was taken to have been a prophecy. 
Kalanos ascended the pyre, and it was lighted. 
Having lain down, he remained absolutely motion- 
less till his sufferings were ended by death. 

The Greek writers have preserved many wise 
sayings of the Brahmans. This is one. Some 
were seen walking in 'a meadow, and stamping 
upon the ground as they walked. When. Alex- 
ander asked the meaning of this, the reply was, 
“ 0 King Alexander, eacli man possesses as much 
of the earth as what we have stepped on. But 
you, being a man like the rest of us, have come 
so far from home to plague yourself and every- 
body else; and yet ere long you, when you die, 
will possess just so much of the earth as will make 
a grave to cover your bones.” 


< 2 , 550 ) 
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Alexander to prepare for him a funeral 
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friends, but would not so take leave of Alexander, 
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less till his sufferings were ended by death. 

The Greek writers have preserved many wise 
sayings of the Brahmans. This is one. Some 
were seen walking in 'a meadow, and stamping 
upon the ground as the}' walked. When Alex- 
ander asked the meaning of this, the reply was, 
44 0 King Alexander, each man possesses as much 
of the earth as what we have stepped on. But 
you, being a man like the rest of us, have come 
so far from home to plague yourself and every- 
body else; and j r efc ere long you, when you die, 
will possess just so much of the earth as wall make 
a grave to cover your bones.” 
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TO. THE HINDU EMPIRES 

(1) CnANDRAGUPTA, THE FlRST MaTJRYA 

Alexander's invasion was not a very important 
event in Indian history. I have told you so much 
about it because I hope you will find it interesting, 
and will, at anyrate, like to know as much as 
possible about Porus. It comes at the beginning 
of the great period of Indian history, that of the 
Hindu empires. If I tried to tell you all about 
these this book would be turned into a history of 
India, and this is not what it is meant to be. I 
shall therefore try to tell only some of the most 
striking things about the rise and fall 
a”peri% the empires of' the Maury as, the 
Guptas, and of Harsha. The history 
of these empires extends over many centuries. 
From the time of Cliandragupta, the first of the 
Maurya emperors, to Harsha is, in fact, about 
nine centuries. 

When Alexander turned back from the Beas the 
kingdom of Magadha was by far the greatest in 
India. Its capital was Pataliputra, the 
o/j/agZ(/Aa modem Patna. This city was founded 
by the grandson of Ajatasatru, who 
murdered his father, Bimbisara, the friend of 
Buddha. By the time of Alexander, Magadha 
included at least what are now the United Prov* 
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inces, Bchar, and Bengal, and perhaps also the 
country between the Great Indian Desert and 
the Yindhya Mountains. When Alexander died, the 
King of Magadha was Dhann-Nnnda. lie was no 
Kslmtriya, but a low-caste man, and is even said 
to have been the son of a barber. The com- 
inandcr-in-chief of his army was Chan- 
dragupta Mam™. He is said to have 
been of the Sokiyas, the race from which Buddha 
came. Ilis name Maury a means “ Son of Mum,” 
that being the name of his mother, and he was 
some family connection of Dhana-Nanda’s. lie 
quarrelled with the king, and became fast friends 
with the Brahman Kautilyn. This is the cele- 
brated author of the Arihasastra, a book which 
gives an account of how India was governed in 
his time. Acting on his advice, Clmndragupta 
made war on Nanda, and invaded Magadha from 
the north-east. lie seems to have been helped 
by Porus, who ruled the Eastern Punjab. Any- 
how, he defeated and killed Nanda, and occupied 
Patnliputra. Then, no doubt, his allies wanted to 
be rewarded for the help they had 
given. But Kautilya contrived that n 0 j 
Porus should be murdered, and that 
the others should quarrel among themselves.’ 1 The 
end of it was that the son of Porus retired in 
peace to his own dominions, but had to acknow- 
ledge Chandraguptn as emperor. Ex(en( oJ 

The Maurya Empire by the begin: Mauryn 

ning of the third century b.c. extended En, i‘ ,re 
beyond the Hindu Kush on the north, and beyond 
Herat in the north-west — that is, it included not- 
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only most of Northern India, but Afghanistan and 
part of Baluchistan as well. 

After Alexander’s death the Persian Empire re- 
mained under Macedonian rule. When Alexander 
Motions tdtk embarked with his generals to cross the 
the Empire Jhelum to attack Porus, • among them 
of Seieueut. WftS Seleucus. This man became Em- 
peror of Persia, and his dominions were bounded 
on the east by Chandragupta’s. Seleucus decided 
on an invasion of India, and marching down the 
Kabul River, he crossed the Indus. Now Chan- 
dragupta had an army of half a million men, with 
nine thousand elephants and many chariots, and 
Seleucus seems to have realized that to conquer 
India and govern it from Babylon was more than 
he could manage. The war was one without a 
battle, and the two emperors made a treaty by 
which Chandragupta obtained the countries be- 
yond the Indus mentioned above. The Seleucid 
and the - Maurya dynasties remained friendly 
neighbours. One result of this was that Seleucus 
sent the- Greek Megasthenes to be his ambassador 
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cocks and pheasants. There were shady groves 
and trees in groups, the branches of which clever 
gardeners wove together. These trees were always 
green, not bare in winter, as they mostly are in 
Europe, Some of them were natives to India; 
others brought from other lands ’with great care. 
Many birds, parrots and others, were in the park, 
not in cages, but coming of their own accord, and 
nesting and roosting in the trees.” There were 
also, says Megasthenes, “lovely tanks made fay 
the hands of men, with fishes in them very large 
and gentle, and nobody may catch them except 
the sons of the king, when they are yet children. 
In this water, as tranquil and safe as any can 
be, they fish and play and learn to swim all at the 
same tune.” 

The city streets were thronged by people in 
many-coloured clothes, with ornaments of ivory, • 
gold, and gems, and shoes of white leather. The 
richer were followed by slaves carrying umbrellas. 

Since there were so many towns, roads going 
from one to another were the more necessary. 

These were constructed by the king’s 
ofh cers » and there were signposts show- 
ing the turnings and giving distances ' 
just as we see to-day on roads in India and in 
Europe. 

In a country with so many cities and well-kept 
roads we should expect to find a very complete 

Government s y s f em °* government. And so there 
was in the Mautya Empire. Under 
the emperor there were rajahs still ruling the 
dominions they once had governed independently. 
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There were in Magadha itself also governors of 
provinces. The emperor had officers of different 
classes, each class attending to a particular kind 
of business. The first were like modem commis-- 
sioners and collectors. They had to look after 
irrigation and land measurements, forests, mines, 
and roads. The second did the work now done 
by municipal councils, and some things that even 
municipal councils do not do now. They super- 
vised factories and cared for strangers. To* do 
this properly they had control of inns. If any 
stranger were sick these officers had to provide 
a doctor and medicine for him, and bury him if 
he died. They also registered births and deaths. 
They controlled the markets, seeing that the 
things offered for sale were good and the price 
fair, and that second-hand things were not offered 
as being new. They also collected a tax of ten 
per cent, on sales. The third class of officers 
looked after the army, forming what would now 
be called the War Office. 

Although the towns were so important the 
greater part of the population lived by agricul- 
ture, and the principal tax was the 
land tax. Tliere were, however, many *p*v*'- 
craftsmen and merchants, and professional men. 
Among the latter were doctors, actors, ringers 
dancers, reciters, and soothsayers. ° 

Merchants had to pay all sorts of taxes : road 
taxes and tolls, and taxes when enterin'' a prov- 
ince or a city. They had to have pa«w»rt« and 
were severeljvpumshed if their report* were 
not in order. Prices were fixed by the emperor’s 
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officers, and if things were sold at higher prices 
than those fixed, the balance had to be paid into 
the treasury. The emperor himself carried on 
trade, and had his own factories and workshops. 
Prisoners in the jails were made to work, and the 
things they made were sold, and the emperor took 
the profit. 

Over all the officers of the empire were the 
emperor and his ministers. The duties of these 
were the same as those of ministers 
’.iSf' in all governments to-day. Using 
modern names, we may say that the 
-Maurya emperors had their Prime Ministers, 
Ministers for War, Home Secretaries, and so on. 


There were many public offices, with crowds of 
clerks in them. I suppose that they went to their 
?* ces in Pataliputra evay morning 
just as they now do m Delhi. They 
had to be kept hard at work, and if they were 
idle were fined. There was fear lest officers should 


steal the public money. It was said, “ Just as 
a fish moving under water cannot possibly be 
found either as drinking or not drinking water, 
so officers employed in government work cannot 
be found out while taking government money for 
themselves.” Everything possible was done to 
find out whether any fish did drink the water. 
The accounts were very carefully kept. Revenue 
and expenditure were arranged under heads, very 
much as at present. All this must have meant 
a great deal of writing and keeping of records. 

It is clear that people in these very early times 
were quite accustomed to writing. Not only did 
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the emperor and the ministers write letters to 
one another, but private people too. There were 
rules about the letters written by 
officials. They had to he very polite, 
so that no one should be offended by the way he 
was addressed. There was a postal system, and 
letters were taken along the roads by officers 
appointed for the purpose. 

The hardest worked man in the empire was the 
emperor. The twelve hours of the day were 
divided into eight parts, and also 
those of the night. The emperor had TkeR ™rj ror9 
something to do in each of these 
parts except two in the middle of the night, 
which he had for sleep, and one or two in the^day 
for his meals and recreation. 

The people were not wholly given up to work 
and business. There were plenty of amusements. 
Actors, dancers, and singers visited . 
even the villages, and halls were often 
maintained in villages for their entertainments. 
The king had theatres for acting, gymnastic con- 
gests, and fights of men and animals. There was 
even an entertainment that makes one think of 
the cinema, the showing of pictures of objects of 
curiosity. 

By the time of the Maury a Empire Hindu law 
had greatly developed. It was the business of 
the Brahmans to know and explain the 
law, and in the law courts the judges w 
were three officials helped by three learned Brah- 
mans, just as there are now "in the Indian high 
courts civilian and barrister judges. But people 
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■were not fond of going to law. They were very 
truthful and honest, and a man’s word was enough 
without a stamped written agreement. When 
Megasthenes was with Chandragupta’s army of 
half a million men there were very few cases of 
theft, and none of more than about one hundred 
and twenty rupees. 

Social customs were much the same as they are 
to-day. Sati was practised, however, and I give 
here a beautiful account by a Greek 
writer of a Sati. The leader of a band 
of Indians was killed while fighting for the Greeks 
in Persia. He left two wives, both of whom 
claimed the right to die on liis funeral pyre. The 
question was put before the Greek generals, and 
they decided in favour of the younger wife. The 
elder went away lamenting and rending her hair, 
and the younger went exultant to the pyre clothed 
as though for a bridal, and wearing all her jewels. 
Wien she came near the pyre she took off her 
jewels and distributed them to her relations and 
friends for memorials. She was then helped by 
her brother on to the pyre. Before the pyre was 
lighted the whole army marched round it three 
times. Meanwhile she lay down beside her hus- 
band, and as the fire seized her she allowed no 
sound of suffering to escape her lips. Thus she 
ended her life in heroic fashion amidst the praises 
of the spectators of her virtue and the pity of 
many. 

»(2) As OKA 

The grandson of Chandragupta was the cele- 
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haviour towards Brahmans and ascetics, obedience 
to mother and father, and to elders. They were 
also more opposed to taking life and ill-usage 
of any living creature. From this you see that, 
although Asoka was a Buddhist, he favoured all 
people who were good and pious, whatever their 
belief might be. 

In another edict he considers how the*growth 
of piety might be improved, and decides that it 
might be done by instructions in piety. One way 
was by the carving of inscriptions. “ Pillars of 
piety were made by me,” says the edict. Another 
way was to order the king’s officers to do every- 
thing possible to cause piety to increase. Another 
was by appointing a number of special officers to 
teach piety. 

The emperor also mentions what he had done 
to set a good example. “ On the roads also ban- 
yans were planted to give shade to 
mJawnU cattle anti men ’ man g° gardens were 
planted; and, at each half koss wells 
were dug ; also rest-houses were made ; many 
watering-places were also made in this and that 
place for the comfort of cattle and men.” He 
explains that men must not think too much of 
their comfort, however, but piety is shown by 
caring for the comforts of other people. Another 
good example was that of arrangements made for 
giving alms both on the king’s account and also 
the queen’s. It is not surprising if we think of 
Asoka as a saint even more than as a great emperor. 

He did not neglect his duties as a ruler, however. 
One thing that he was particularly interested in 
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was the welfare of the people on the borders of 
the empire. Many of these, particularly in the 
Atoka and sottth, were hill tribes who were much 
the people mi less civilized than the rest of his 
the borders y eo ^ m This is what he says in an 
edict carved on a rock in the Ganjam district : — 
“ If you ask, ‘ IVith regard to the unsubdued 
borderers, what is the king’s command to us ? ’ 
or, ‘ What truth is it that I desire the borderers 
to grasp ? ’ the answer is that the king desires 
that ‘they should not be afraid of me, that they 
should trust me, and should receive from me 
happiness not sorrow.’ Moreover, they should 
grasp the truth that the king will bear patiently 
with us, so far as it is possible to bear -with us, and 
that ‘for my sake they should follow the Law of 
Piety, and so gain both this world and the next.’ 
And for this purpose I give you instructions.” 

It was greatly owing to Asoka that Buddhism 
spread over Asia, so that it became the religion 
UowAeoba °f many millions of men. The Bud- 
eprtoi dliists found it difficult to agree about 
UudJhi»m y ie jp doctrines. There were eighteen 
different sects among them. A great council was 
held at Patalipnira to settle these differences, and 
it seems to have had some success. It sat for 
nine months, and after it was over we find Asoka 
sending out Buddhist missionaries to places out- 
side his dominions. Among these were Kashmir, 
the Yavnnn country, Farther India, and the king- 
doms of Southern India. To Ceylon lie sent his 
own son and daughter, who were a monk and a 
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people. End Cst5cq itl? ever *ijce been a Buddhist 
country. 

Asoha £v gres-Mr £smed z? a builder of Buddhist 
shrine?. End ssest <z iht+e are desunbed by the 
Chinese pPzrim? ttNo Tidied India centuries after 
his death. He had a stone railing erected round 
the Bo-tree under -srHch Buddha Had attained 
enlightenment, end put up a pillar to mark the 
place of his birth. He founded the citv ot Srinagar 
in Eashmir. He reigned for thirty-six or thirty- 
seven years, and died about 237 u.c. 


(3) The Suxcas akd Kushaks 

\ n one ° l A ‘ o!:£ g «I'rts lie fays that his sons 
and grandsons and great-grandsons will foster 
p.ous Observance to the end of. time, U m 

standing fast by piety and morality! they wit 
inculcate piety. This pious hope was not f uWIIhI 
ne JIaurya dynasty only laslhl some Bit , 2 

a great persecutor of II, Ml,-’ ^n^oyndra, was 

done notLgTor pil-t . ‘t’’ “1 «"» '»‘ v - 

” . » PWy as Asoka understood it. 
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of the Maurya Empire. Tlie Sungas had to fight 
both the Yavanas and the Andliras. 3Ienander 
was ambitious. Alexander had turned back at 
the Beas, Seleucus at the Indus ; Menander 
determined to outdo them both by conquering 
India. He was in the end defeated and driven 
back to his own dominions by Pushyamitra. 

Before this happened Pushyamitra 
had celebrated the ancient ceremony 
of the horse sacrifice. The nature of 
the ceremony was this. A carefully- chosen horse 
was turned loose to wander for a year, and was 
followed wherever he went by the king or his 
general with an army. If the horse chanced to 
enter a foreign country its ruler was bound to 
fight the army. If the army was victorious, the 
horse was brought back, a great festival was held, 
and the horse was sacrificed. King Pushyamitra 
chose a horse of the proper colour , let it loose, 
and appointed his young grandson, Vasumitra, 
with a hundred Rajputs as its guard. The horse 
wandering on the right bank of the Sindhu * River, 
was claimed by a body of Ynvana cavalry. Vasu- 
mitra and his Rajputs attacked and defeated them, 
and rescued the horse, which was brought back 
to Pataliputra and duly sacrificed. These events 
are described in a play by Kiilidasa, who gives 
a letter from Pushyamitra describing them, and 
inviting his son and heir to dismiss anger from his 
mind, and without delay to come with Ids wives 
to behold the sacrifice. 

* There wero several river* of th ! * name. It 19 not known which of 
them u meant, but it was not the Indus. 
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It was after the end of the Sunga dynasty that 
the Andhras attacked Magadha. Perhaps for a 
time they even ruled over it. Mean- 
while another power was rising up caitmiAsia, 
that was destined to threaten Magadha. 

The great plains north of the Himalaya were in- 
habited by wandering tribes who did not cultivate 
but roamed from place to place seeking pasture 
for their horses, cattle, and sheep. In the second 
century n.c. one of these tribes succeeded in driv- 
ing another, the Yueh-chi, to find new pasture 
grounds. They went westward from North-Western 
China, nearly a million of them, men, women, 
and children, the men armed with bows that no 
doubt they shot from their horses’ backs. You 
will remember that Alexander had people of 
t)iis kind in his army, and that they began the 
attack on the son of Poms. In the course of 
about a century the Yueh-chi had settled down 
and founded a permanent kingdom to the north 
of the Hindu Kush. They became so power- 
ful that they even made war on the Emperor of 
China, but were completely defeated. After this 
they attacked India, and about a.d. 100 extended 
their power nil over North-Western India, prob- 
ably ns far as Benares. They were ruled by a 
line of kings known ns the Ivushun dynasty, which 
lasted for nearly two centuries. 

The best-known king of this dynasty was 
Kanislikn. This king began life ns . 
ft great warrior and conqueror. His a " w * 
capital was at Peshawar, and lie is said to have 
carried his conquests ns far as Fntnliputra itself. 

Osso) 1 o 
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Later lie became a Buddhist, and his conver- 
sion, like Asoka’s, is said to have been caused 
by remorse for the blood shed during his wars. 
He also, like Asoka, held a great council of 
learned Buddhists. Five hundred assembled at 
a monastery in Kashmir. They produced a 
long account of Buddhist doctrines, and this was 
engraved on sheets of copper and buried under 
a Buddhist shrine. These copper sheets have 
not so far been found — perhaps some day they 
may be. 

Kanishka, though lie so favoured the Buddhists, 
was still troubled with earth hunger, if we may 
believe 'the stozy of his death, which 

Ka *S n ’ 4 is as follows : — 

“ The king had a minister named 
Mathura, of unusual intelligence. He addressed 
Kanishka in these words : 4 Sire, if you wish to 
follow the advice of your servant, your power will 
assuredly bring the whole world into subjection. 
All will submit to }'ou, and the eight regions will 
take refuge in your merit. Tlunk over what your 
servant has said, but do not divulge it.* The 
king replied, * Very well, it shall be as you say/ 
Then the minister called together the able gen- 
erals and equipped a force of the four arms.* 
Wherever the king turned all men bowed before 
him like herbage under hail. The peoples of three 
regions came in to make their submission ; under 
the hoofs of the horse ridden by King Kanishka 
everything either bent or broke. The king said, 
* I have subjugated three regions ; all men have 

* Horse and toot soldi?**, chariot*, and elephant*. 
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to the throne, he ruled a fertile and prosperous 
kingdom, including the modem Beliar, Oudh, and 
Tirhoot. 

He was succeeded by his son, Samudra-gupta, 
who took the title of Vikramaditya, c * Son of 
Power.” This king was a great con- 

mmtfamrt < l ueror » and he caused an account of 
liis conquests in Sanskrit verse to be 
carved on one of the pillars set- up by Asoka, 
bearing edicts on the duty of piety. In this 
account the king is said to have waged wars of 
four different kinds : first, against the eleven 
kings of the south ; second, against nine kings of 
Aryavarta ; third, against the wild forest tribes ; 
fourth, against frontier tribes and kingdoms. He 
seems first to have conquered much of the territory 
included in the Maurya Empire, but in the north- 
west his rule only extended to the Chenab River. 
He made a great plundering expedition to the 
south, advancing down the east coast as far as 
Conjeeveram, now in the Madras Presidency, and 
on liis way home traversed the Deccan and the 
modem Mahratta country. He does not claim to 
have added the eleven kingdoms of the south to 
liis empire. The kings of the north he “ up- 
rooted ” ; those of the south he overcame in 
battle, but did not try to keep permanently in 
subjection. He brought back with liim, how- 
ever, rich booty of gold and jewels. In two years 
his army marched two thousand miles, and liis 
exploits have with reason been compared with 
those of the great conquerors of the world, Alex- 
ander and Napoleon. 
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Next to Chandra-gupta II. came Kumara- 
gupta I., who reigned till the middle of the fifth 
.. century a.d., and was succeeded by 
6 wn * Skanda-gupta. In his time India was 
first troubled by the Huns. We have seen how 
the Yuch-chi from the great Central Asian plains 
first established themselves to the south of the 
Hindu Kush, and then under the Kushan kings 
extended their power over North-Western India. 
The Huns, like the Yueh-clii, were wild tribes 

Their vara f rom Central Asia. They first wan- 
uitkthe dcred over the .plains of Northern 
Chinee china, and gave great trouble to the 
Chinese, The famous Great Wall of China, 1,400 
miles long, was built to keep them out of the 
Chinese dominions. The Huns galloped over the 
plains, shooting off their arrows with deadly aim. 
The Chinese tz-oops moved slowly, and the Great 
Wall proved little protection to them. One Chinese 
emperor had to surrender to the Huns. Chinese 
princesses were given in marriage to Hun chief- 
tains. One of these ladies wrote some verses in 
which she lamented her exile. She was married, 
she said, to a Barbarian, sour milk was her drink, 
raw flesh her food, a tent her palace. She wished 
that she could he turned into a bird to fly back to 
her dear country. 

The Huns were noted for their ugliness. They 
had broad flat faces and small black 
eyes deeply buried in the head, and 
hardly any hair on their faces. They 
were very savage and cruel, and, of course, fear- 
less fighters. They separated about a.t>. 100 into 
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two bands, one going into Europe and the other 
into the valley of the Oxus. There 'they settled 
down, and became in time somewhat more civi- 
lized and even less hideous. They came to be 
known as the White Huns. They fought success- 
fully against Persia, and later overthrew the 
Kush an. kingdom of Kabul. Thence they came 
into India. The first invasion was driven back 
by Skanda-gupta. He erected a pillar, with a 
statue of Vishnu on the top of it, to celebrate 
his victory, which still stands in the Ghazipur 
district of the United Provinces. Not long after, 
however, the invasion was renewed, and before 
the end of the fifth century the Huns had estab- 
lished a great kingdom in India, with its capital 
at the modern Siiukot. This was the end of the 
Gupta Empire. There were, however, many more 
Gupta kings of Magadha. 

The best known of the kings of the Huns was 
Mihiragula. He was cruel and bloodthirsty, and 
jn/siro ula brought misery to the Indian peoples 
over whom he ruled. At last his 
oppression became unbearable, nnd an Indian hero 
arose who put an end to it. This was Baliidityn, 
King of Magadha. He formed an alliance with 
Ya^odharman, a rajah of Central India, They 
completely defeated Mihiragula and took him 
prisoner. Rfdaditya was evidently not only a 
great warrior but a wise man. Instead of 
putting Mihiragula to death, he sent him home 
to his own country with all honour. This was 
much better than he deserved. He was a great 
enemy of the Buddhists, nnd they said that when 
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he died “ there were thunder and hail and a thick 
darkness, and the earth shook, and a mighty 
tempest raged. And the holy saints said in pity, 
* For having killed countless victims and over- 
thrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into 
the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages 
of revolution.* ” India was not further troubled 
by the Huns. They themselves, not long after 
the death of Mihiragula, were ‘defeated By the 
Persians and the Turks. The Turks in turn over- 
came the Persians, and ruled the countries that 
had been subject to the Huns. 

(5) Harsiia 

I must tell you something about yet another 
empire in Northern India. Towards the end of 
the sixth century a rajah ruled in 
ojTb&MmZr Thaneswar, in the ancient Kuru coun- 
try. His mother was a Gupta prin- 
cess, and peril aps this made him think of tiding 
to revive the glories of the Gupta Empire. lie 
warred with success against the neighbouring king- 
doms, including the Malavas and the Huns. When 
he died he was succeeded by his elder son. Hardly 
had tins happened than the young king learnt that 
his sister’s husband, the Rajah of 
Th Kanauj°^ Kanauj, had been slain by the King 
of the Malavas. Moreover, this king 
had cruelly ill-treated the rani, “ confining her like 
a brigand’s wife, with a pair of iron fetters kiss- 
ing her feet.” The young King of Thaneswar 
immediately marched against the Malavas, and 
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defeated them; but the Rajah of Central Bengal, 
having invited the Rajah of Tlmneswar to a con- 
ference, treacherously murdered him. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Harshn. 

Meanwhile, the poor lady who had been put in 
fetters by the King of the Malavas had escaped, 
and had readied the forests of the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, where she had hidden herself. Harsha went 
in search of her, and was guided by the chiefs of 
the hill tribes to where his sister was living in 
hiding. She had given up all hope, and was on 
the point of burning herself and her attendants 
when her brother appeared. You see she must 
have been a very brave woman. She was also 
dever and learned. Harsha towards the end of 
his life greatly favoured Buddhism. The cele- 
brated Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, came to 
India in his reign, and there were discussions in 
the presence of the king between Hiuen Tsang 
and other Buddhists. At one at least of these 
the widowed rani sat by Harsha’s side, and was 
greatly pleased by Hiuen Tsang’s lecture. 

Harsha was a great warrior and conqueror. 
You will remember liow Kama's chariot wheels 
stuck in the soft ground, and how 
in Alexander’s battle with Porus the JSiIftaSw* 
mud and pools of water hindered the 
chariots. It is clear that they were only useful in 
dry weather and on smooth ground. Harsha seems 
to have seen this ; at any rate, he gave up the 
use of chariots in war, so that from his time an 
Indian army ceases to consist of the four arms. 

It is clear that lie lost nothing by tliis change. 
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as lie was very successful in war. He subdued 
so many rajahs that his empire was as large as the 
iianha't Guptas’. It did not, however, include 
conquests and quite the same countries. For instance, 
mptfe Harsha ruled over the delta of the 
Ganges as far as the lower waters of the Brahma- 
putra, but did not rule any part of the Punjab. 

He tried to conquer the Deccan also, but failed. 
The Deccan was then ruled by the Chalukyas, and 
their king successfully defended his kingdom from 
all Harsha’s attacks. His dominions, therefore, 
stopped at the Narbada River. In the next 
chapter I shall tell you something about Southern 
India. In Harsha’s time the Pallavas were the 
ruling people south of the Deccan, and there were 
many wars between them and the Chalukyas, who 
once even captured Kanclii, the Pallavas* capital. 

Harsha had his own way of ruling his empire. 
No doubt, like the Guptas and Mauryas, he had 
a civil service, but he took care that 
tfmmi t ^ ie members of it should do their duty 
by going himself constantly on tour. 
Where he halted he had a camp built of grass 
and reeds, which was burnt when he moved on 
to another place. 

Tiie government was strict. Evil-doers were ' 
severely punished. When they were put in prison 
“ they were simply left to live or die, and were 
not counted among men.” In earlier days you 
will remember prisoners in jails were put to work 
and the emperor took the profits of their work. 
People who behaved themselves must have pros- 
pered under Harsha. The taxes were light; the 
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land tax was one-sixth of the crop. People 
obliged to work for the government were paid 
wages. Harsha was at war more or less for thirty- 
five years, and yon may think that this must have 
meant great misery for the countries where it was 
going on. But the fighting was done by soldiers 
who did nothing else. Each caste attended to its 
own business. When a battle was being fought 
farmers might he seen going on with their plough- 
ing quite close to the battle-field. 

Harsha did what he could for travellers, the 
poor, and the sick. There were rest-houses on 
the roads, where travellers could stay the night, 
and were provided with free meals. At these rest- 
houses were also to be found doctors and a good 
supply of medicines, so that the sick could be 
attended to free of charge. 

Education was greatly valued, and widespread. 
The king set an example, being a man of learning 
himself. He wrote in Sanskrit a book jj ar aha a 
on grammar, three dramas, and some man of 
poems. As I have said, he also was ]eurnxn u 

fond of discussions about religious doctrines. So 
that people might learn what Hiuen Tsang had 
to say about religion. King Harsha held a great 
. assembly at Kamauj. At this there were present 
twenty rajahs and thousands of Brahmans, Bud- 
dhist monks, and Jains. This great meeting was 
not without incident. A temporary monastery, 
made, I suppose, of grass and reeds, like Harsha’s 
own camps, caught fire. Harsha had gone up to 
the top ol a neighbouring tower, and was coming 
down when a man rushed up and tried to stab 
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him. The man was seized and questioned. He 
said that the monastery had been set on fire by 
Brahmans who shot burning arrows at it, and 
hoped to kill the king in the confusion. Whether 
he spoke the truth or not, Harsha believed him, and 
many Brahmans were exiled and some executed. 

Hiuen Tsang describes another great assembly 
of King Harsha’s. This was held at the modern 
nartha'a Allahabad, where the rivers Ganges and 
distribution Jumna meet, and on the ground where 
of wealth g re at fair is still held ever}' year. 
Harsha told Hiuen Tsang that it had long been 
the custom to hold an assembly there every five 
years, at which the king distributed to the poor 
and the religious all the wealth that had been 
saved during the previous five years. The as- 
sembly numbered half a million of poor people, 
and Buddhists, Brahmans, and ascetics of every 
kind. It lasted for seventy-five days. There 
were first religious ceremonies in which both 
Buddha and Siva were worshipped. Then there 
was the distribution of wealth. All sects shared 
in this, but the Buddhists came off best. Each 
man of ten thousand of these received one hun- 
dred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton garment, 
besides food, drink, flowers, and perfumes. In the 
end, except what was necessary for keeping up 
the army, the king had nothing left, and had to 
beg from his sister, the widowed rani, a second- 
hand cotton garment, which he put on, and in it 
worshipped and rejoiced that he had acquired 
religious merit by distributing his wealth. 

Harsha died in a.d. G47. 



vm. south India 


So far I liave said very little about Southern India. 
This is because little is known of its history in 
very early times. In one way at least, ^ 
however, this must have been similar nraudiaM 
to that of the north. We have seen 
how the Aryans came into India on the north- 
west, and how they overcame the various peoples 
they found there, and in time spread over the 
whole country. Southern India has for ages been 
largely inhabited by people called Dravidians. 
There are still to be” found there, as in Northern 
India, other less civilized races, such as the hill 
tribes on the Eastern and Western Ghats. It is 
pretty certain that the Dravidians came into South 
India as a conquering race much as the Aryans 
came into North India. Where they came from and 
how they came into India can never, perhaps, be 
certainly known. They must have come by land, 
and, therefore, probably from the north. or north- 
west. Perhaps they came through Baluchistan into 
the plain of the Indus, and so down to the coun- 
tries south of the Vindhya. This must have been 
before the Aryans came into India, and therefore so 
long ago that it is hardly worth while trying to say 
how many centuries must have passed since then. 

At the earliest time at which we do know some- 
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thing about Southern India the Drnindians were, 
as at present, in three main divisions-the Andhra, 
the Kalingas, and the Tanuls. I have already told 
you something about the first two. 

You will remember that Asoka conquered the 
Kalingas, and that there was a time when the 
Andhra kingdom extended right across India, and 
that 'King Samudra-gupta fought “S am f 
eleven kings ot the south. This last even P 
pened in the middle o! the fourth century, 
want to go back about two hundred and hftv 
years to the end of the first century (a.d. 100), 
and say a little about the Tamils of that tune. 

The Tamil country was then caUed Tanulakam, 
-and included all that part of the Madras Presi- 
dency where Tamil is now spoken, and three 
also Malabar and the states of Travan- kingdom 
core and Cochin. At that time Malay- 
alnm had not become a separate language. a 
akam was divided into three kingdoms, those M 
the Pandyas, Cliolas, and Clieralas. The Pandya . 
kingdom was in the south-east, the Clio a m 
north-east, and the Cherala in the wes . 
capital of the Pandya ldngdom was Madura, 
that of the Cholas Uraiyur (Old Tnchuiopoly), and 
that, of the Cheralns Kanir, nn ancient town on tlie 
P.eriyar Hiver. , r , 

The most important thing to remem er 
the’ Tamils is that they lived for many, 
.quite-separated off from the restfof India.. Un 
tlie south-east and west thcrq.was the -sea. ■ 
tlie north there wire the other Dravidian peoples,- 
the people ot Mdlmrasthrn . and tho Andhras. 

• Biro 1 • * . 5 
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These peoples had their own languages, which, 
though not unlike Tamil, were distinct from it. 
As time went on the Bravidians attained a high 
degree of civilization, and no part of the Dravidian 
land was more civilized than the three kingdoms 
of Tamilakam. 

I do not want you to think that no Aryans or 
people from Northern India came into Tamilakam. 

They certainly did come. There was 
Tamilakam on the banks of the Jumna a city called 
Mathura, celebrated as the birthplace 
of Krishna. Now you will see that the name of 
the capital of the Pandya kingdom was nearly 
the same — -Madura. Also the name of the king- 
dom itself must remind you of the Pandavas/ 
Why these names are so nearly the same is ex- 
plained by the Tamil poets. There was a princess 
of the royal family of the Pandavas ruling at 
Mathura, on the Jumna. She led a band of her 
subjects to Southern India. There she founded 
t])e new' Mathura on the banks of the Vaigai — that 
is, Madura. She married a prince of the country, 
and their descendants were the Pandya kings. 

No doubt there were other settlements of Aryans 
in Tamilakam, and no doubt the people from North 
India helped the Tamils in becoming so civilized. 

Their civilization was shown in varU 
extinction \9 US w »y s * They ‘made tanks and dug 
canals, so* as to irrigate the country, , 
and grew great- quantities of rice and other crops. 
They built towns with splendid iemples of the gods 
■and palaces for their kings. The/ were great traders, 
and they were very fond of poetry and music. 
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If you look at the map you will see liow neces- 
sary it was on the east coast to attend to irriga- 
tion. Through most of the year there Irri alion 
is little rain, but in south-west 
monsoon time there is much rain on the west 
coast and the Western Ghats, and the rivers 
come down in flood. Of these the greatest is 
the Cauvery, and the richest part of the Chola 
kingdom was the delta of the Cauvery. The 
Pandya kingdom was not so well off for rivers, 
but had more advantages from the south-west 
monsoon. The Cherala kingdom on the west coast 
had plenty of rainfall, and its rice-fields and cocoa- 
nut groves were even richer than those of the 
Cauvery delta. 

Of the Tamil cities, Madura was the most 
famous. It was surrounded by walls built of great 
blocks of stone. It had four gates, . . * 

each with a high tower. Beyond the ami c ' ,es 
wall was a deep moat, and beyond that a jungle 
of thorny trees. Yavana soldiers with drawn 
Words guarded the gates. The roads leading to 
these were each broad enough for three elephants. 
One of the streets leading from the gates was the 
royal street, another the market street. There 
were bazaars for the goldsmiths, com dealers, 
cloth merchants, and jewellers. There was the 
great temple of Siva, known as the silver shrine, 
and other temples besides, and monasteries full 
of Buddhist and Brahman ascetics. 

In the Pandya kingdom, although Uraiyur was 
the capital, Kaveripaddinam was perhaps larger 
and more important. In the first century the 
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great dam across the Cauvery had not been built, 
and the river was a broad and deep stream, into 
which ships could sail from the sea. Kaveri- 
paddinam was on the northern bank oi the river. 

It had a great market, planted with trees at regular 
intervals, a royal street, a car street, and a bazaar 
street, besides streets for different professions 
— merchants, farmers, doctors, and astrologers. 
The long had a palace here, and attached to the 
court were crowds of poets, musicians, actors, and 
buffoons. The palace was a magnificent building. 
Workmen from far-famed Magadha had been 
brought to help in building it, as well as .Yavana . , 
carpenters. A poet says that the walls of' the 
throne hall were covered with plates of polished 
gold, and that from the beams of the roof hung 
strings of pearls.* Round the palace was a park 
like that of the Maury a *palace at Magadha, with 
its shady ‘trees and tanks. It was full_of “ short- 
legged quails and long-eared hares, leaping • deer, 
and mountain goats.” In ‘so finQ a city you may 
be sme the gods were not forgotten. It contained' 
many splendid temples, besides seven monasteries 
containing three hundred Buddhist monks. 

Down by the water were rows of godowns, the 
windows of whicK were said by a poet to be shaped 
Trai}e like the eyes of deer. In these godowns 
were stored the goods landed from the 
ships. A tax had to be paid on them to the king, 
and after it was paid they were stamped with his 
tiger stamp. There were also close by the settle- 
ments of the Yavana merchants, who had always 
attractive things to sell. These Yavana settle- 
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ments may surprise you, and the Yavana soldiers 
at Madura. How they came to be in Tnmilnkam 
is explained in the next chapter. 

The Tamils of these early times were ve^y fond 
of poetry, and held poets in high honour. There 
was the custom for poets to assemble 
at the courts of kings to recite their **£$$!* 
poems. The king would give a prize 
or reward to the poet who did best, and no doubt 
’this custom much encouraged the writing of poetry. 
The kings themselves were often poets, and other 
poets came from various castes, religions, and pro- 
fessions, Buddhists, Brahmans, priests, merchants, 
doctors, farmers, and workmen. In the first cen- 
tury there were probably more than fifty Tamil 
poets. Among these the most celebrated was Val- 
luvar, the author of the Kural. lie seems to have 
been a native of Mailapur, now part of Madras 
city, ' ’ 
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other thing is the choice of a profession. Yalluvar 
thought agriculture was best. “Those who till 
the ground are truly happy ; all others live by 
serving. and following the great.” Yalluvar greatly 
valued wisdom and knowledge. “ The wi«e have 
all they want, but the ignorant, though having all, 
are ever poor.” He thought that people should 
be kind to one another. “ Dauntless valour is 
heroic, but far nobler than that is kindness to an 
unlucky being.” 

You may ask what sort of government the 
ancient Tamils had. Each kingdom had its king, 
and, like other Indian kings, his duty 

in a* Tamil was to be a father to his people in time 
hngtoms 0 j p ence> nn( j ] ca< j them against their 
enemies in war. He could not, however, do just 
as he liked. There were in each kingdom five 
councils, called the Five Great Assemblies. First 
was that of the representatives of the people; its 
business was to see that the rights and privileges 
of the people were respected. The second was 
the assembly of priests; and this, of course, at- 
tended to all matters of religion, especially direct- 
ing all religious ceremonies. The third was the 
assembly of the doctors; which looked after the 
health of the people. The fourth was that of the 
astrologers; and this fixed the proper times for 
important events, and predicted the future. The 
fifth was the assembly of the ministers — that is, 
of the king’s principal officers; it had to collect 
the revenue and see that it was properly spent, 
and also to administer justice: it was, in fact, 
like the executive councils in India at the present 
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day. Each of these assemblies had its meeting- 
hall in the capital city. When the king held a 
durbar they all followed him in procession, and 
attended the durbar. It is unfortunate that we 
do not know more about these assemblies. We 
should like to know, for instance, whether the 
representatives of the people were elected. 

The three Tamil kingdoms were often at war 
with one another, and sometimes one, sometimes 
another, was supreme. There came a 
time when a tribe or family of the 
name of Pallavas established a kind 
of empire in the Tamil lands. Who they «wcrc 
and where they came horn is not certainly known. 
They were important in Southern India from the 
fourth to the eighth centuries. Their capital was 
Kanchi, the modern Conjccvcrnm. They ruled all 
Tamilaknm for about two centuries. After their 
time the power of the Chola kings revived, till in 
the tenth century we find a great Chola Empire, 
including the whole of the present Madras Presi- 
dency and a great part of Mysore and Ceylon. 



IX. COMMERCE AND SEAFARING 


It is impossible to say when men first began to 
trade by carrying goods in ships from one country 
to another. Trade of this land was 
T o} commute certainly well known in Vedic times, 
as ships and merchants are mentioned 
in several hymns of the Rig-Veda. About the 
same time we know that King Solomon sent ships 
from the Red Sea to Ophir, which brought back 
gold and timber and precious stones. He also 
sent other ships to Tarshish, which came back 
every three years bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes and peacocks. We do not know where 
Tarshish and Ophir were; but it is quite likely 
that they were in Southern India, particularly, as 
the Hebrew words for apes and peacocks are very 
like the Tamil words for the same creatures. 

Now, in these old days sailors did not dare to 
go very far ’from land, and usually sailed along 
the coast. Sometimes, however, they 
naftgnhon did get out of sight of land, and wanted 
to know how far off .they were. Then 
they would set free a bird from cages they carried 
with them. If the bird came back they knew the 
land was too far off for it to fly to it. If it did 
not come back they knew that land was not very 
iar off. If you know the stoiy of Noah’s flood 
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you will remember that this was what he did 
when he wanted to know whether the flood was 
going down. He sent out a dove from the ark, 
and she, finding no rest for the sole of her foot, 
came back. Seven days later he sent her out 
again, “ and she came to him in the evening, and, 
lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf plucked off.” 
So Noah knew that the flood had gone down 
enough to uncover the tops of the trees. After 
another seven days he sent out the dove again. 
She did not come back, so Noah knew that the 
flood had gone down. 

But there was at least one journey for which 
sailors in very early times — perhaps three thou- 
sand years ago— dared to go out of sight of land. 
This was from the mouth of the Red Sea to the 
west coast of Southern India. It was found that 
ships could sail easily with the south-west mon- 
soon across the Arabian Sea, and that there was 
in the winter a steady wind to bring them safely 
back. Perhaps Solomon’s ships went this way. 

Now let us get on a little from these very ancient 
days. In Buddhist times plenty of trade was 
carried on to and from India both j ndianemn . 
by land and sea. Caravans went both merce in 
cast and west. They traversed deserts, Suddh,3t Ume3 
going by night for the sake of coolness. They 
had “ land pilots,” who guided them through the 
darkness^ by the stars, just as pilots at sea guided 
their ships. Perhaps the deserts were those of 
Raj pu tana, and the caravans were bound for sea- 
ports on the western coast, whence goods could 
be conveyed in ships up the Persian Gulf, and so 
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to Babylon the Great. Benares was a great trad- 
ing centre, and ships went from there and from 
Pataliputra down the Ganges into the Bay of 
Bengal, and so to Ceylon and Southern Indian 
ports, and perhaps to China, and even across the 
Arabian Sea and into the Red Sea. The ships 
were of a good size. Some of them would con- 
tain many passengers. Merchants used to join 
together to hire a ship, and took much trouble 
to get a good pilot. 

Passengers m ships had to face great dangers 
to themselves and their goods. In a storm they 
sometimes had the latter thrown over- 

aw/anVt/ board to lighten the ship. Sometimes 
they were shipwrecked, and fell among 
savages. This perhaps accounts for the follow- 
ing story. 

There was in Ceylon a goblin town inhabited 
by slie-goblins. When a ship was -wrecked these 
creatures used to take human form and come 
beautifully dressed with their children on their 
hips, bringing food for the shipwrecked merchants. 
Bj’ tlieir magic the goblins would make the mer- 
chants see here and there men ploughing and herds 
of cattle, and so made them think that they were 
near a real city. The goblins also would tell the 
merchants that it was three years since their own 
husbands went on board ship, so that they must 
all have perished, and that the merchants could, 
therefore, become tlieir husbands. They would in 
this way entice the merchants into the city, where 
they devoured them. 

Sometimes when a voyage was not prosperous 
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it was supposed that some one on board was the 1 
cause of the ill-luck. There is a story of a ship 
which, after sailing for many days, suddenly 
stopped as though she had run upon a rock. They 
cast lots to see who brought the ill-luck, and seven 
times the lot fell upon a certain man. They there- 
fore gave him a raft of bamboos and cast him 
overboard. The ship immediately went on. 

Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, was very near 
being cast overboard in this way. The ship he 
was in was nearly wrecked in a storm, and some 
.Brahmans on board said it was having a Buddhist 
on board that had brought ill-luck. A friend of 
Fa Hien, however, said he would report the matter 
to the king, who was a Buddhist, so the sailors 
were afraid to touch Fa Ilien. The ship got to 
land when nearly all the food and water was 
gone. 

Here is what Fa Hien says about the dangers 
of seafaring. “ On the sea [between Ceylon and 
Java] there are many pirates, to meet with whom 
is speedy death. The great ocean spreads out a 
boundless expanse. There is no knowing east or 
west ; only by observing the sun, moon, and stars 
was it possible to go forward. If the weather were 
dark and rainy the ship went as she was carried 
by the wind, without any definite course. In the 
darkness of the night only the great waves were 
to be seen, breaking on one another, and emitting 
a brightness like that of fire, with huge turtles 
and other monsters of the deep all around. The 
merchants were full of terror, not knowing where 
they were going. The sea was deep and bottom- ' 
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less, nrnl there was no place where they could 
drop anchor and stop. But when the sky became 
clear they could tell east and west, and the ship 
again went forward in the right direction. If she 
had come on any hidden rock there would have 
been no way of escape.*' 

Boats and ships were certainly being built in 
India at this time. There were evidently boats 
on the rivers when Alexander invaded 
thc Punjab. He collected nil of these 
he could, and in addition had many 
made which he had carried in sections from one 
river to another. You will remember how he 
carried his army in a great fleet down the Indus. 

About three hundred years later there was 
plenty of trade by sea between Southern India 
and Europe. By that time the Roman 
T Eur^ h Empire had been established, and 
Rome was not only powerful, but 
prosperous and wealthy. Her rich men desired 
to have everything that could add to their luxury. 
Some of the tilings they wanted could only be 
got from India, so it became more and more 
profitable for European merchants to trade with 
India. Now one of the provinces of the empire 
was Egypt, and the trade route to India had long 
been, as it still is, through Egypt. You will re-' 
member that people had not yet found their way 
round the Cape of Good Hope. At first Greek 
ships sailed from Egypt down the Red Sea and 
as far as South Arabia. There they would meet 
with Arabian ships that had come from India. 

It was not till the first century a.d. that the 
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Greeks found out that by sailing with the south- 
west monsoon ships could go straight across the 
Arabian Sea to India. A certain pilot, named 
Hippalos, w by observing the positions of the ports 
and the general appearance of the sea,” discovered 
tliis. He found that by leaving Egypt in the 
summer he got to India and back in the year. 
The Greeks called the south-west monsoon “ Hip- 
palos,” in honour of this pilot. 

One of the things the Romans most wanted 
was pepper, and this grew abundantly in the 
Cherala kingdom. So you see how 
good for trade Ilippalos’s discovery' w J,i35 per 
was. Hundreds of Yavana ships came 
across to Malabar every year, and a few even 
made their way round Cape Comorin to the mouths 
of the Ganges. The most celebrated .-Malabar port 
was called Muchiri, ^ Tliis was at the mouth of 
the Periyar River, and a Tamil poet speaks of 
the thriving town of Muchiri, where the beautiful 
large ships of the Yavanas, bringing gold, come 
splashing the white foam on the waters of the 
Periyar, iVhich belongs to the Chernlns, and re- 
turn laden with pepper.” 

Pepper was not the only tiling the Yavana ships* 
took back to Egypt. The merchants also pur- 
-chased great quantities of flic best 0 , ; , tr lrai!e 
pearls, got by pearl divers on the coast *- ’ ■ 
opposite Ceylon. These divers were slaves, or • 
criminals condemned to carry on this dangerous 
business. Tire pearl fisheries belonged to the 
Iving ol the YTindyns. Ivorkni, on the banks of 
the Tamropami River in Tinncvelly, was its chief 
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seat, and here the crown prince lived to look after 
the pearl fisheries. There were other things' be- 
sides pepper and pearls— ginger, spices such as 
cinnamon and cardamoms, precious stones, and 
fine muslin embroidered with pearls. Muchiri was, 
indeed, a busy seaport. A poet says, " Fish is 
bartered for paddy, which is brought in baskets 
to the houses ; sacks of pepper are brought from 
the houses to the market ; gold received from 
ships in exchange for articles sold is brought to 
shore in barges at Muchiri, where the music of 
the surging sea never ceases, and where the Cherala 
king presents to visitors the rare products of the 
sea and mountains.” 

Of course the Yavanas' had to pay for these 
rare products, and they paid in gold. A Roman 
writer says that there was no year in which India 
did not drain the empire of gold to the value of 
at least seven crores of rupees, sending' in return 
goods that were sold at Rome for a hundred times 
their value in India. Many gold coins of the 
Roman emperors have been found buried in differ- 
ent places in Tamilakam. The Yavanas brought 
other things as well. A poet says to a Pandaya 
prince, “ 0 prince, whose sword is ever victorious, 
spend thou thy days in peace and joy, drinking 
daily out of goldcn'cups presented bv” thy hand- 
maids, the* cool and fragrant wine brought by the 
• Yavanas in their good ships.*’ 

Now although trade with Europe was carried 
on mostly in Yavana ships, Indian ships went to 
foreign countries from South Indian ports. These 
ships boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to the 
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mouths of the Ganges and Irrawaddy, and readied 
Burma and even Sumatra or Java. 

A few centuries later Indian connection with 
Java became very close. To this day there arc 
in the middle of Java remains of great 
Jn jat» n ' 1 Hindu temples and Buddhist shrines. 

One of these at Borobudur is one of 
the wonders .of the world from the beauty of the 
sculptures which illustrate the life of Buddha. 
Many of the pictures in this book*. arc taken from 
drawings of these Borobudur sculptures, and they 
will help to remind you that in very early times 
Indians founded colonies in such a distant island 
as Java. . 
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